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pposite: Fragment of Chidcha idol, about twelve inches high, 
rom Anthropological Institute of Bogota, Colombia 


“Prick the conscience, and the homes will mul- 
tiply.” With this conviction Western Hemisphere 
city planners, architects, engineers, and other mem- 
bers of professions relating to housing met in 
Buenos Aires seventeen years ago to take stock 
of what had been done and what could be done te 
substitute decent homes for the hovels that stained 
the landscape of every American country. Five 
years ago the Inter-American Housing Center 
opened in Bogota to give fresh stimulus to the 
drive. Since then more than a hundred university 
graduates from OAS member nations have received 
professional training there and provided, in turn, 
the technical consultation that is one of the Center’s 
major services. 

The Inter-American Housing Center also stim- 
ulates the various countries to share their skills 
through its program of research contracts. For ex- 
ample, the National Mortgage Bank of Mexico 
recently compiled a very complete and simplified 
construction portfolio, Cartillas de la Vivienda, for 
the Center, mainly for rural use. Using diagrams 
and a minimum of text, the portfolio gives detailed 
instructions on how to select a site and build 
dwellings of local materials—bamboo, concrete 
blocks, stabilized earth, and the like. Designed to 
be distributed either by chapter, according to the 
needs of a given community, or in toto, the manual 
will go to groups in every country to whom tech- 
nical advice is perhaps not readily available but 
who can profit enormously from Mexican and other 
outside experience. 

Further evidence that the conscience has been 
pricked are the housing agencies that have now 
become a part of every pattern of government. Dur- 
ing the past five years housing and planning offices 
have sprung up in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, and Guatemala, either as an autonomous 
agency or as part of the Ministry of Public Works. 
Meanwhile, Bogota trainees return to their coun- 
tries to take up the challenge, planning for tomor- 
row in terms of what is happening today. Latin 
America’s booming industries alone demand con- 
stant urban renewal to clear the slums that flourish 
like weeds among the blossoming factories. 

On November 26 the American governments will 
inaugurate the first of a series of housing and city 


‘planning meetings to further synchronize their 


efforts, with special emphasis on what they can do 
together. Called by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council under Resolution 35 of the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference at Caracas in 
1954, these meetings will be held every two years. 
Whatever action is agreed upon will then be sup- 
ported by the heads of the government housing 
agencies who attend. 

As we go to press, the OAS Housing Center in 
Bogota is turning its attention to another, tragic 
mission: it will provide specialists to help rebuild 
the destroyed area of Cali, Colombia, following 
the August 7 disaster. 
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JOSE A. MORA 
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Vhe Secretary Genera! Reports 


TER 


CONGRESO DE P iz 
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THE FINAL APPRAISAL of the conference that recently 
took place in Panama will undoubtedly come several 
years hence, when it is possible to assess the results of a 
new orientation of inter-American policy begun there. 
Nevertheless, an evaluation at this juncture shows quite 
clearly that from now on two ideas will take precedence 
over all others in our collective efforts: first, to forge 
the Organization of American States into an ever more 
powerful international instrument; and second, to ex- 
pand the radius of material benefits to all our citizens. 

Now that more than a century has been spent on 
efforts to establish an order of peace and justice among 
our peoples, the Presidents’ meeting on the Isthmus 
expressed the desire to concentrate our teamwork on pro- 
grams that will contribute to social, economic, and tech- 
nical progress in our countries. This was anticipated by 
the Bogota Charter in 1948, which provided for the 
agencies to carry out inter-American cooperation in these 
fields. But up to now our progress has been slowed by 
lack of support and resources. The realistic facing up to 
the destiny of America, expressed in the declaration 
signed by the Presidents on July 22, now makes impera- 
tive an intensification of national and international efforts 
to find a solution to economic problems and raise the 
standard of living throughout the Hemisphere. Thus the 
heads of governments are firmly resolved to give the 
Pan American movement a wider scope than was initially 
foreseen for it. In setting their sights on these broader 
horizons, they are counting once again on the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

In Panama the Presidents gave recognition to the 
means perfected by the OAS to guarantee the peace and 
security of the member states. Now they plan to use 
similar methods for other ends, just as urgent. The 
heads of state exuded optimism as they gathered in that 
tiny room in what used to be the Convent of San Fran- 
cisco, where the historic 1826 meeting called by Bolivar 
took place. 

May we not, President Eisenhower asked there, “look 
forward to a new phase of association, in which we shall 
dedicate to individual human welfare the same measure 
of noble effort that heretofore has protected and _in- 
vigorated the corporate life of our nations?” 

The material welfare and progress of each member 
country is vital to the well-being of every other. This 
OAS principle, underlined by President Eisenhower, im- 
plies our responsibility toward the common welfare. So 
we welcome his taking the initiative by appointing his 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, to represent him in an 
advisory group of Presidential representatives. Designed 
to act as a catalytic agent, this group will make specific 
recommendations for action, offering us a fresh incen- 
tive in rounding out this newest phase of our activity. 
Among other projects, the program will embrace the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy—not only to raise indus- 
trial and agricultural output but as a weapon in the 
battle against disease. In short, the Panama directives, 
coming from the heads of state, can accelerate many 
work programs that have failed for lack of money. 

On August 13 the United States Government made pub- 


Opposite: Special stamp issue 
commemorating Panama Conference 
pictures President of each country, 
Boliviarian statue, medallion, and salon 


The Declaration of Panama 


We, the Presidents of the American Republics, commemorating in 
the historic City of Panama the Assembly of Plenipotentiaries of the 
' American States of 1826, convoked by the Liberator Simén Bolivar, 
which constituted the first collective manifestation of Pan American- 
ism; and 9 g the tinuing validity of the ideals which in- 
spired the precursors $ of continental solidarity, subscribe to the follow- 
ing Declaration: 

1. The destiny of America is to create a civilization that will give 
tangible meaning to the concept of human liberty, to the principle 
that the State is the servant of man and not his master, to the faith 
that man will reach ever greater heights in his spiritual and material 
development and to the p ition that al! nations can live togeth 
in peace and dignity. 

2. The full realization of the destiny of America is inseparable 
from the economic and social development of its peoples and there- 
fore makes y the intensification of national and inter-American 
cooperative efforts to seek the solution of ic probl and 
to raise the standards of living of the Continent. 

3. The accomplishments of the Organization of American States, 
on assurance of peace among the Member States and security for the 
Cc t, d trate how much can be achieved in the various 
fields of international endeavor through a loyal cooperation among 
sovereign nations, and move us to strengthen the inter-American 
organizations and their activities. 

4. In a world in which the dignity of the individual, his funda- 
mental rights and the spiritual values of mankind are seriously 
threatened by totalitarian forces, alien to the tradition of our peopl 
and their institutions, America holds steadfastly to ‘its historic mission: 
to be a bulwark of human liberty and nati 

5. An America united, strong, and benevolent will not only pro- 
mote the well-being of the Continent but contribute toward achieving 
for the whole world the benefits of @ peace based on justice and 
freedom, in which all I ith tinction as to race or creed, 
can work with dignity and with ation in the future. 


lic a note to the Latin American nations urging all pos- 
sible speed in appointing committee members and sug- 
gesting Washington, D. C., as the meeting place. The 
note once more underlined the aims: 


To prepare concrete recommendations for making the Organiza- 
tion of American States a more effective instrument of cooperative 
effort in the economic, financial, social, and technical fields. 
In this regard to give particular consideration to the more effective 
utilization of the Organization by the Member Governments. 


At this writing, the group is scheduled to start work in 
mid-September. When it has submitted its recommenda- 
tions to the Presidents, the committee will dissolve. 

This unique meeting of chiefs of state and ambassadors 
from the various Western Hemisphere nations renewed 
our faith in the job we are trying to do. Like a family 
reunion, it gave us an opportunity to get acquainted 
and to take stock of our past, while at the same time 
bringing our planning into line with twentieth-century 
demands. In a way, Panama was an examination of the 
American conscience. The voices of the Presidents were 
heard there talking freely and frankly. Not all agreed, 
certainly. But precisely because of this, the OAS demon- 
strated once more how it acts as a sounding board of 
opinion. Rather than protocol, deep-seated popular senti- 
ment prevailed at Panama. Presidents mixed with people 
and through face-to-face discussions with each other 
forgot the traditional caution they usually bring to 
diplomatic gatherings. The spontaneous and delightful 
hospitality extended by the Panamanian Government, 
people, and press helped to melt the rigid rules of 
etiquette. 

As I look back, it seems to me that above all Panama 
demonstrated that a Hemisphere united in war or against 
threats to the peace will also stand together to insure 
long-term prosperity for the future. @ @ @ 
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THE 
AUSHIRIS 
AGAINST 
THE 
WORLD 


The Ecuadorian tribe that took the 
lives of five U.S. missionaries 


LILLIAN ROBINSON PEREZ 


THE DRAMATIC MASSACRE of five U.S. Protestant mis- 
sionaries on the banks of the Curaray River in the 
jungles of eastern Ecuador last January spread the fear- 
some, if erroneous, name of the Auca Indians around 
the world and provoked the most varied reactions. The 
missionaries—Nathaniel Saint, James Elliott, Edward 
McCulley, Roger Youderian, and Peter Fleming—have 
been hailed as martyrs and condemned as fools. Ecua- 
dorian Catholics were divided on the issue, some holding 
that the massacre was a just punishment for preaching 
an apostate faith, others that the shedding of blood in 
martyrdom is equivalent to the sacraments of baptism 
and penance and entitles the victims to God’s glory in 
the hereafter. Finally, there was a flurry among local 
anthropologists and students of the history of Andean 
America’s many Indian groups and their cultures. 

Both U.S. and European magazines of international 
renown emphasized the false notions that the killers 
were “Aucas” and that they are a “Stone Age people” 
who have never had contact with civilized men and have 
no metals or metal implements. They even maintained 
that no white man had ever previously photographed 
them. Of course, there was no spokesman for the Indians, 
who disappeared into the jungle after the attack, so the 
accounts naturally tended to be one-sided, concentrating 
on the missionaries’ point of view. In all this sensational 
publicity, the antecedents of the tribe, and its possible 
motives for murder, have been completely ignored. 

In the first place, auca is a Quechua word meaning 


Lictian Ropinson Pérez, born in Ecuador of an English father 
and an Ecuadorian mother, learned of the Aushiri’s habits while 
working for the Shell Company of Ecuador and helped explorer 
Rolf Blomberg in his research. Her travel and archeological 
articles, poems, and short stories have appeared in several differ- 
ent countries. 


Porters of an expedition led by 
Swedish explorer Rolf Blomberg 
head for Aushiri territory 
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Airplane used by five U.S. missionaries murdered 
Curaray River, Ecuador. Bodies of the victims were found near by 
“infidel” or “unbaptized” and is widely used throughout 
Ecuador by Quechua-speaking people of highland origin 
as a contemptuous term for savage, heathen peoples. The 
Yumbo Indians of the eastern jungle lowlands apply this 
word to the hostile neighboring tribe involved in the 
massacre, whose real name is Aushiri or, in the old 
Spanish spelling of early Jesuit reports, Avijire. 

It is inaccurate to call the Aushiri “Stone Age people,” 
for they have had contact with whites since the seven- 
teenth century and are familiar with firearms and metal 
weapons such as machetes, which from time to time have 
been left in their territory by exploring parties trying 
to befriend them. Also, photographs of these people do 
exist, notably some taken by pilots on aerial reconnais- 
sance for the Shell Company of Ecuador, a subsidiary 
of Royal Dutch Shell that held an oil concession in this 
area up to 1948. Some shots were made at such close 
range that you can see the enraged faces of the Aushiris 
as they ran out of their communal huts to threaten the 
plane with their long lances. Several Aushiri women who 
deserted their tribe have also been photographed. 

When the killing was front-page news, white settlers 
on the fringes of Aushiri territory, who had had experi- 
ence with their guerilla tactics, expressed the opinion 
that the photographs of Indians taken by the missionaries 
and recovered from the scene of the tragedy were not of 
Aushiri men and women at all. They seemed to be 
Zaparos, members of another local tribe, who are not 
hostile and who were probably the ones that befriended 
the missionaries. The people pictured did not have the 
unusual big-toe separation of the extremely primitive 
Aushiris, caused by climbing trees and clinging to tree 
trunks. It seems likely, therefore, that when the mis- 
sionaries radioed their last cryptic message—“Here come 


by Aushiri Indians on January 8 lies stripped and deserted on a sandbar in the 


a group of Aucas whom we have not known before”— 
they were actually getting their first and only look at 
genuine Aushiris. 

According to seventeenth-century Jesuit missionary 
reports, Father Lucas de la Cueva was the first white 
man to make contact with the Aushiri tribe, around 
1670. He persuaded them to give up their nomadic way 
of life and settled them at a mission called San Miguel 
de Avijires. There he started teaching them the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. However, after a few years Father 
de la Cueva was replaced by another Jesuit teacher, who 
apparently lacked his predecessor’s tact. He condemned 
the polygamous practices of the Aushiris and was killed 
by the headman Quiricuari, who burned the mission and 
led the tribe back to a nomadic life. It took nine years 
for the Spanish colonial militia to mete out their reprisal 
for this murder in the remote and trackless jungle. Two 
years passed before news of the missionary’s death even 
reached Quito, and not till after considerable trouble, 
expense, and colonial and ecclesiastical red tape was a 
punitive expedition organized. The eight Aushiris re- 
sponsible for the priest’s death were executed, and a 
feud that was to last for centuries was on. 

The history of the Aushiris and other tribes in the 
Amazon basin since the coming of the white men has 
been one long tale of cruelty and carnage. Ironically, 
while the Spanish Catholic missionaries searched out the 
infidel tribes in. their own inhospitable green hell and 
either Christianized them or died in the attempt, the 
Spanish militia and both Spanish and Portuguese raiders 
invaded the Indian settlements, hunted the brown-skinned 
people like wild animals, and sold them as slaves to the 
thriving colonial plantations. The cross and the sword— 
mysticism and butchery—were alternately applied to a 
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Aushiri women who fled from an intertribal massacre took refuge 
on farm of colonists on the Napo River 


bewildered and defenseless people. But even the cruel 
exploits of the conquistadors were surpassed by the rub- 
ber traders who came later and exacted tithes of latex 
from the tribes. There were cases of Indian men being 
burned alive and their women quartered for failing to 
meet their rubber quotas. Diseases introduced by the 
Europeans, such as the dreaded smallpox, helped to 
decimate the tribes. The name of the Omaguas, a thriv- 
ing and numerous people who were living along the 
headwaters of the Amazon at the time of the Conquest, 
is now only a fading reminder of an extinct tribe. 

After the rubber boom collapsed, the sadistic traders 
left. But subsequent white settlers instituted the peonage 
system, and the tamed Indian tribes in this area of 
Ecuador lived in virtual serfdom until the Shell Com- 
pany alleviated the situation by substituting direct pay- 
ment to the laborer for the old system of distributing the 
money through the gang boss or labor recruiter, who all 
too often would pocket the workers’ pay himself. 

The Aushiris had their full share of this persecution 
and infection. To survive they adopted a policy of com- 
plete isolationism, which has continued to this day and 
is enforced to the death. Their usual procedure is to kill 
any outsider who invades their territory, if they can do 
so with impunity, and then go off on long treks through 
the jungle. If outnumbered, they disappear into the 
woods so silently and effectively that they have been 
aptly described as “the phantom people of the Curaray.” 
Farmers to some extent, they plant fields, then leave, to 
return months later for whatever harvest there is. Be- 
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cause of their restless, nomadic ways they are hard to 
find, and their settlements are not permanent either in 
construction or in site. 

An actual case history | heard from an Ecuadorian 
army officer illustrates the tremendous difficulty of mak- 
ing any peaceful contact with them. This officer—let’s 
call him Major Rodriguez—was in command of a garri- 
son on the Nushifo River, near Aushiri territory. One day 
he led a fishing party downstream to replenish the post’s 
food supplies. As they neared a beach along the river 
bank, they saw a naked Indian woman, whom the Major 
recognized as an Aushiri, with two children. He decided 
on the spur of the moment to kidnap the woman in order 
to learn the language as a first step toward trying to 
pacify the tribe. Hampered by the children—two boys 
of about five and three years—the woman could not run 
fast enough to escape and was taken prisoner. The 
Major described her as incredibly ugly, almost grotesque. 
She was short and completely naked, with a protruding 
belly, perhaps because of anemia or some parasitic 
disease. Her coarse black hair fell to her shoulders in a 
tangled mass. Her skin was dark, dirty, and weather- 
beaten. The children were naked, too, and similar in 
appearance. 

Back at the garrison, the prisoners were locked up in 
a room, and Major Rodriguez tried his best to dispel 
the woman’s uncontrollable fear. But whenever the white 
men entered the room, she would howl like a terrified 
animal and crouch with the children in the farthest 
corner. When they left, they could hear her clawing at 
the walls seeking a way out. At night they heard her 
jumping against the zinc roof like a wild creature, until 
she finally fell to the floor exhausted. She refused to eat 
and began to waste away. Then the Major, aware that 
confinement never agrees with people brought up in the 
open, allowed her to go outside, under watch. One day 
she wandered along the river bank with the children. The 
soldiers reported that she gathered a large quantity of 
barbasco roet and chewed it to extract the juice. Assum- 
ing she intended to use the poisonous juice to stun and 
catch fish, as the Indians do in this region, the Major 
believed she was taking an interest in things again. Dur- 
ing the night she drank the poison and gave some to the 
children. Despite the soldiers’ efforts to save them, only 
the younger boy survived. Much later the Major learned 
why she had committed suicide: she knew she could 
never return to her tribe, for it is a law that anyone 
who has contact with outsiders, willingly or unwillingly. 
must be put to death—such is Aushiri hatred and fear 
of the white men. 

The Major decided to adopt the surviving child, and 
in due course won his friendship and overcame some of 
his fear of white men’s clothes and ways. They under- 
stood each other, even though the boy was unable to 
master Spanish. 

When Major Rodriguez was transferred to the semi- 
tropical town of Puyo, on the eastern slopes of the 
Andean cordillera, the boy went along. One day, leaving 
his clothes behind, he took to the trees, apparently try- 
ing to find his way back to his jungle home. A rotten 
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branch gave under his weight and he fell on a sharp 
rock. His would-be protector found him mortally injured. 

The most complete and recent research on the tribe and 
its customs was done by a Swedish writer and explorer, 
Rolf Blomberg. He told his story in the book Vildar 
(Stockholm, Geber, 1949. English translation published by 
Allen and Unwin, London, 1956, as The Naked Aucas). 
Along with a Colombian photographer, Horacio Lopez 
(who used the professional name “Robinson”), and 
David Cooper, a U.S. missionary belonging to the same 
group as those killed in the January massacre, Blomberg 
organized an expedition to the Curaray and Nushifo 
rivers, in the hope of meeting and pacifying the tribe. 
Trekking through steaming jungle, they arrived at the 
Nushifo and, with the help of local Yumbo Indians, built 
two balsa rafts. They thought they would be safer glid- 
ing through the Aushiri country on the water than tak- 
ing their chances against such skilled woodsmen. 

Every night the party pitched camp on the river bank. 
Two native crewmen and one white man stood guard 
while the others slept. The river journey continued 
through five days of pitiless heat. The explorers knew 
that they could not have penetrated so far into hostile 
territory without being observed by the watchful Aushi- 
ris. Yet they could not detect even the crack of a twig 
or the stir of a leaf that would reveal the Indians’ 
presence. They hoped to meet the Aushiris on friendly 
terms, but were prepared to shoot at the first sign of an 
attack. 

Suddenly the two rafts, sticking close together, were 
blocked by a huge half-sunken log in a narrow river 
bend. The Yumbo lookouts shouted in Quechua: “Aucas 
—we are in danger!” The log was a deliberate barrier, 
planted to slow them down and force them closer to the 
bank where, silent and serpentlike, the Aushiris waited 
behind the tangled foliage. 

With savage, bloodcurdling war cries, the Aushiris 
attacked. Their lances rained on the little fleet. Hastily 
the men dived off the rafts, keeping submerged as much 
as possible. Standing chest-deep in the shallow water, 
they fired for their lives. One of the heavy lances struck 
down a Yumbo carrier. Lopez tried to take pictures, but 
his camera was soaked, and he soon discarded that idea 
in favor of more effective defense measures. Lighting 
pieces of dynamite from the second raft, the Yumbos 
hurled them at the Aushiris like hand grenades. The 
explosion made a terrific din and a column of thick 
smoke rose into the air. Under this screen, the explorers 
made shore and surveyed the scene. On the sand, in a 
neat clearing the size of a large room, were Aushiri foot- 
prints, the toes spread out, the big one separated from 
the rest. Razor-sharp chonta-wood lances, decorated with 
bright feathers, were stacked by the river bank. About 
three yards long, they tapered into saw-toothed points 
designed to inflict gaping wounds. A bloody trail led off 
into the woods. When the ambush failed, the Aushiris, 
evidently frightened by the dynamite blast, had fled with 
their wounded. In a forced cross-country march of five 
more days and nights, the explorers reached the Napo 
River and safety. 


Previously, Shell Company exploration parties had 
also been attacked by the Aushiris, and the company 
had tried its hand at pacification. A lengthy report has 
been compiled of all the murderous raids on settlers and 
travelers made by this tribe over the past forty years. 
Two Aushiri women who had run away from their 
people because of some transgression of tribal law were 
brought to Quito so that efforts could be made to learn 
their language. One could not reconcile herself to cap- 
tivity and starved herself to death in the Convent Re- 
formatory School, where she was being kept. The other 
was sent back to the East and lives as a servant on a 
plantation on the upper Napo River. 

Catholic and Protestant missionaries, explorers, 
writers, scientific expeditions, and the Ecuadorian army 
have tried to make friendly overtures to these people, 
but none have succeeded. The Aushiris seem to have 
branded in their brains and in their blood an age-old 
resentment of past persecution and an undying hatred 
of outsiders. 


This camp, with large communal hut, was home to savage Aushiris 
before attack on missionaries. Afterwards Indians vanished 


The question inevitably arises whether the U.S. mis- 
sionaries who fell victims to these people knew the his- 
tory of their savagery. Had they taken into account the 
long and bloody vendetta of the Aushiris against en- 
croaching whites, their lives need not have been sacri- 
ficed. A long-range view of pacification might in the end 
have achieved more positive results. The drama of this 
tragic loss lies in the impact between the savage mind 
bent on survival and revenge and the civilized mind 
rendered defenseless by adhering, even in the face of 
death, to a doctrine that has been preached for almost 
two thousand years but is practiced only by a minority of 
isolated mystics, martyrs, and true Christians. 

The primeval jungles of the Amazon, with their vege- 
table slime, sluggish green rivers, and soporific swamps 
shrouded in wraithlike mists, make up a voracious region 
that has engulfed many a human life. Now it has been 
tinged once more with the blood of white bearers of the 
cross. Yet in the book of history that stain pales along- 
side the blotch of Indian blood shed through the cen- 
turies by the white bearers of the sword. @ @ @ 
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House on Milk Street, 
Boston, where Franklin 
was born (1706) 


Press Franklin used in his 
Philadelphia printing house 
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Device printed in 
Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
Gazette in 1754 


Model of the Pennsylvania 
fireplace 
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Ben Frankh 


JOSE ANTONIO PORTUONDO 


Now, two hundred and fifty years after the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin, it is not only possible but 
indispensable to disentangle the reality from the 
legend that for two centuries has been distorting 
the outline of this great universal figure. On vari- 
ous occasions a number of highly qualified people 
in his own country have tried to retrieve the true 
personality of Franklin and accurately explain his 
meaning in U.S. life and in the history of world 
thought. Only recently Harold A. Larrabee, in a 
lively article in Harper’s, called attention to how 
this predominance of legend over reality endan- 
gers the contemporary North American’s self- 
knowledge. After recognizing the share of blame 
for it that Franklin himself must bear because of 
Poor Richard and the Autobiography, he observes: 
“As a result, some of his characteristics are by 
now so deeply embedded in the American person- 
ality that for us, his fellow countrymen, to con- 
tinue to misunderstand their significance is to fail 
to understand ourselves, and how we came to be 
what we are.” 

Among the other aspects of the Franklin legend 
are two of capital importance. One is what might 
be called the legend of the rustic philosopher, dis- 
seminated principally by the French Illuminati 
with the complicity of the protagonist. The other 
is that of a character specifically and peculiarly 
North American—even provincial, Yankee—to 
which U.S. historians, with understandable but 
misleading patriotism, have contributed and still 
do. 

As Carl Van Doren has noted, the French think- 
ers of the Enlightenment imagined America as 
being in a “‘state of nature,” and Franklin, an am- 
bassador anxious to humor the French, showed 
them what they wished to see—a philosopher from 
the backwoods, homely, sparkling, shrewd, benev- 
olent, and astute enough to know how much sim- 
plicity to put into his skillful characterization. To 
the sophisticated Paris of Louis XV, he was the 
very essence of the natural man come from the New 
World to rejuvenate the Old. But when the occa- 
sion called for it, he could transform himself into 
the most absolute and cynical Parisian. In a letter 
from Paris to Mary Stevenson dated Septem- 
ber 14, 1767, he wrote: 


I had not been here Six Days, before my Taylor and Perru- 
quier had transform’d me into a Frenchman, Only think what a 
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Figure I make in a little Bag-Wig and naked Ears! They told 
me I was become 20 Years younger, and look’d very galante; 

So being in Paris where the Mode is to be sacredly follow’d I 
was once very near making Love to my Friend’s Wife. 

The legend of the rustic philosopher included 
the notion of purely intuitive wisdom acquired di- 
rectly from the “great book of Nature,” from inti- 
mate communion with the woods and the meadows, 
the mountains and the rushing rivers, away from 
the deforming atmosphere of schools and cities, 
teachers and books. The truth was that most of 
the sixty-one years that Franklin wore so lightly 
on his first visit to Paris in 1767 had been spent in 
cities—including ten years in London and brief 
visits to the Low Countries and Germany—and 
among books, and that his upbringing, though not 
strictly academic, had nevertheless provided him 
with an excellent education. 

Merely to leaf through the first pages of the 
Autobiography is to become aware of this. In his 
native Boston, he was sent at the age of eight toa 
grammar school—that of Sarah Kemble Knight 
(1666-1727), it is believed, one of the most promi- 
nent women of the later part of the colonial era— 
and made rapid progress. He then went on, as he 
says, to a “school for writing and arithmetic kept 
by a then famous man, Mr. George Brownell, very 
successful in his profession generally, and that by 
mild, encouraging methods.” At ten, Benjamin 
began to help his father, a maker of candles and 
soap, and spent two years at this trade. Since he 
disliked it, his father, in an effort to find him a 
more agreeable one, used to take him to visit the 
workshops of various kinds of artisans, and in the 
end apprenticed him to his cousin Samuel, a cutler. 
But, as with that other illustrious frustrated cutler, 
his contemporary Denis Diderot, this did not last, 
and he returned to his father’s house and trade. 

Meanwhile, he was devouring his father’s small 
library, which contained mostly books of religious 
polemic but also Plutarch’s Lives. His enthusiasm 
aroused by Pilgrim’s Progress, he made a collec- 
tion of Bunyan’s works, and later sold it to buy R. 
Burton’s Historical Collections. He also read 
Defoe’s Essay on Projects and Cotton Mather’s 
Essays to do Good. At twelve he was apprenticed 
as a printer to his half-brother James, and during 
five hard-working years completed his literary 
training. He took to composing ballads, which his 
brother printed and sold and which his father 
criticized severely. This turned him to polemic 
prose, beginning with a correspondence between 


Franklin and his friend John Collins on the pro- 
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priety of educating women and their ability to 
learn. Then Franklin set out to imitate the style of 
Addison; he devoted his mornings, evenings, and 
any Sundays when he could avoid church to study- 
ing and rewriting essays from the Spectator, thus 
anticipating by half a century the advice of Dr. 
Johnson, as Stuart P. Sherman has pointed out. 
He learned mathematics from Cocker’s 4rith- 
metick and from Seller’s and Sermy’s works on 
navigation; he studied English grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic from a book by Greenwood; and he 
made a beginning in philosophy with careful study 
of Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates, 
Locke’s essay On Human Understanding, and the 
Art of Thinking, by the Jansenists of Port-Royal. 
He read Shaftesbury and Collins, and his critical 
attitude and doubts concerning Puritan theology 
crystallized. At sixteen he began his career as a 
journalist anonymously on his brother’s New Eng- 
land Courant, and when James was sentenced to 


Braddot k against French in Pennsylvania 
(1755). Franklin was provisioner of expedition 


prison and ordered to stop printing the newspaper, 
it was continued under Benjamin’s name. As can 
easily be seen, none of the elements of the natural 
man or the rustic philosopher played the slightest 
part in Franklin’s upbringing. 

The next phase of his career only completed the 
education begun during his boyhood in New Eng- 
land: his move to Philadelphia in 1723, at the age 
of seventeen; a profitable stay of a vear and a half 
in London (from December 24, 1724, to July 23, 
1726), during which he perfected his skill as a 
printer and met a number of notable personalities, 
among them Mandeville; thirty-one years (1726- 
1757) of continuous residence in Philadelphia de- 
voted to tireless and fruitful work for individual 
and collective improvement and to correspondence 
with scholars all over the world. During his years 
in Philadelphia Franklin learned to read French, 
Spanish, Italian, and Latin; married in 1728; 
founded the Junto Club that same year, for the 
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mutual improvement of its members through 
reading, essay-writing, and debating; wrote and 
printed an anonymous pamphlet on The Nature 
and Necessity of a Paper Currency (1729) ; laid 
the foundations for the first public library in the 
colony (1730); began in 1733 to publish Poor 
Richard’s Almanack, which appeared till 1758; 
was elected a member of the General Assembly 
and appointed postmaster (1736); invented the 
Franklin stove, an improved method of heating 
houses (1742); began in 1743 to organize an 
Academy that became the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; founded the American Philosophical So- 
ciety (1744); and repeated in Philadelphia the 
experiments with electricity that he had seen 
Spence perform in Boston (1746). 

Meanwhile, he had not neglected his business. 
When he had amassed a competence, he retired 
from active participation in the printing house to 
spend his last years in cultivated leisure and in 
scientific experiments. It was 1748, and he was 
forty-two. In 1752 he performed his most popular 
experiment: the one that proved “the sameness of 
the electric matter with that of lightning’ by 
means of a kite with a key tied to its tail. It is ex- 
periments like these that have popularized the 
figure of Franklin as a fat, amiable old man with 
long gray hair, fond of flying kites and of running 
through the countryside trying to break up whirl- 
winds by striking them with a whip (as described 
in his letter to Peter Collinson of August 25, 
1755). Just as these nourish the legend, they dis- 
tort and even conceal the reality of the scientific 
investigator concerned with finding the theoretical 
explanation and the laws of natural phenomena. 
But there are always those who prefer to go on 


Franklin left) confers with Jefferson (holding papers) 
and others over wording of Declaration of Independence 


believing it was only the fall of an apple that en- 
abled Newton to formulate his law of gravitation. 

Franklin had planned to devote the rest of his 
life to “philosophical studies and amusements.” 
“But,” he explained, “the publick, now consider- 
ing me as a man of leisure, laid hold of me for their 
purposes, every part of our civil government, and 
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Franklin invented this 
machine to produce static 
electricity 


almost at the same time, imposing some duty upon 
me.” Thus in 1753 he was Postmaster General; in 
1754, commissioner for Pennsylvania to the Con- 
gress of Albany, at which his project for uniting 
all the colonies under one government was ap- 
proved; in 1755, provisioner of General Brad- 
dock’s expedition against the French; in 1756 or- 
ganizer of a volunteer militia and builder of forts 
on the northwestern frontier of Pennsylvania. 

In 1757 he was sent to England by the Pennsy]- 
vania Assembly to defend the rights of the citizens 
against the claims of the proprietaries, the de- 
scendants of William Penn. This time his stay in 
London lasted five years, during which he carried 
on admirable diplomatic and scientific labors. By 
now his name was known and respected in Euro- 
pean intellectual circles, and in 1753 the Royal 
Society in London had awarded him a gold medal 
for his experiments with electricity. He strength- 
ened his friendships with Collinson and other Eng- 
lish investigators, begun by correspondence, and 
made new friends among philosophers, theolo- 
gians, historians, economists, and writers like 
Hume, Price, Robertson, Priestley, Kames, and 
Adam Smith—all distinguished representatives of 
the Enlightenment in England. 

In 1762 he returned to America, but two years 
later he was again in England, sent by the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly. This time he was to remain 
away from his country for eleven years, defending 
before the British Government the rights of vari- 
ous colonies: Georgia (1768), New Jersey 
(1769), Massachusetts (1770). He visited Ger- 
many in 1766 and France in 1767 and 1769. In 
1773 he published two of his sharpest and most 
felicitous criticisms of the colonial administration : 
“Rules by Which a Great Empire May be Reduced 
to a Small One” and ‘An Edict by the King of 
Prussia,” in the September and October numbers, 
respectively, of the Gentleman’s Magazine of 


London. In both, Franklin turned back to the 
satire and humor he had first displayed in his 
journalistic work in Boston and Philadelphia. In 
referring to these writings, critics always cite Swift, 
but his ironical vision of reality—which he shared 
with Swift, Voltaire, and Diderot—had already 
been present in more than one of those articles of 
his signed ‘Silence Dogood” that appeared in the 
New England Courant between March and Octo- 
ber 1722, and in the delightful satires in his Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, such as “A Witch Trial at 


Armonica, musical instrument invented by Franklin. 
Consisting of series of hemispherical glasses turning on an 
axis, it is played by touching the edges with a damp finger 


Mount-Holly” (1730) and “The Speech of Polly 
Baker” (1747). 

In 1775, back in Philadelphia, Franklin imme- 
diately joined the movement for the independence 
of the Thirteen Colonies. He represented the 
Pennsylvania Assembly in the Second Continental 
Congress, went to Canada on a political mission, 
and signed, after helping to write, the Declaration 
of Independence. In 1776, at the age of seventy, 
he was sent to Paris to negotiate an alliance be- 
tween the colonies and the French Government, 
and then remained in France as minister plenipo- 
tentiary until the treaty of peace with Britain was 
signed in 1785. Nine years of tireless activity and 
constant triumph in a society in crisis that was mov- 
ing toward revolution. The years and his wide and 
fruitful experience had accentuated his humor, 
tolerance, skepticism, and irony (at times amount- 
ing to cynicism), very much in accord with the 
tone established by Voltaire. Besides serious pages 
on science or politics, he published in those days 
charming “‘bagatelles” such as the ‘‘Dialogue Be- 
tween Franklin and the Gout” and ““The Whistle,” 
in which he refined the Voltairean humor already 
present in such writings as “Advice to a Young 
Man” (1745), which the author of Candide 
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would not have disdained to sign. Nothing could 
be more delightful than the bagatelle addressed 
to Madame Helvétius, widow of the famous 
French philosopher, to whom Franklin, a widower 
of seventy-four, had unsuccessfully proposed mar- 
riage. ‘‘Mortified at the barbarous resolution,” he 
had thrown himself on his bed and dreamed that 
he was in the Elysian Fields. There he had met 
and talked with Helvétius and given him news of 
his wife. Helvétius told him he had taken another 
wife and forgotten the first. 

As he finished these words the new Madame Helvétius entered 
with the nectar, and I recognized her immediately as my former 
American friend, Mrs. Franklin! I reclaimed her, but she an- 
swered me coldly: “I was a good wife to you for forty nine 
years and four months, nearly half a century; let that content 
you. I have formed a new connexion here, which will last to 
eternity.” 

Indignant at this refusal of my Eurydice, I immediately re- 
solved to quit those ungrateful shades, and return to this good 
world again, to behold the sun and you! Here I am; let us 
avenge ourselves! 

But the smiling and triumphant sage had also 
known hours of bitterness. His only son, William 
Franklin, last royal governor of New Jersey, had 
remained loyal to the British. On August 16, 1784, 
in a letter that provides a vivid contrast to the 
bagatelle to Madame Helvétius and uncovers an- 
other rich facet of his extraordinary personality, 
he wrote to William from Passy: 


Dear Son, I received your letter of the 22d past, and am glad 
to find that you desire to revive the affectionate intercourse, that 
formerly existed between us. It will be very agreeable to me: 
indeed, nothing has ever hurt me so much, and affected me with 
auch keen sensations, as to find myself deserted in my old age 
by my only son; and not only deserted, but to find him taking 
up arms against me in a cause, wherein my good fame, fortune, 
and life were all at stake. You conceived, you say, that your 
duty to your king and regard for your country required this. I 
eught not to blame you for differing in sentiment with me in 
public affairs. We are men, all subject to errors. Our opinions 
are not in our own power: they are formed and governed much 
by circumstances, that are often as inexplicable as they are irre- 
sistible. Your situation was such that few would have censured 
your remaining neuter, though there are natural duties which 
precede political ones, and cannot be extinguished by them. 

This is a disagreeable subject. I drop it; and we will en- 
deavor, as you propose, mutually to forget what has happened 
relating to it, as well as we can. 


A month after his return to Philadelphia—in 
September 1785—Franklin was elected President 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and was reelected the 
two following years. In 1787 he was designated a 
member of the Constitutional Convention; though 
he did not entirely approve of the result, he recom- 
mended its acceptance in a brief and memorable 
speech that reveals, like the letter to his son, his 
eagerness to be reasonable and understanding for 
the sake of collective peace and progress. 

In a series of anecdotes related to Robert Walsh 
in December 1818, Jefferson has left an admirable 
miniature of Dr. Franklin—as he always called 
him, and so he was, with honorary degrees from 
various American and European universities. The 
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economic and political doctrines of Franklin and 
Jefferson, representatives of a concept of democ- 
racy essentially physiocratic in origin, were already 
beginning to be replaced in the days of the Consti- 
tutional Convention by the nascent, more aggres- 
sive financial capitalism embodied in Alexander 
Hamilton. Franklin was still to carry on disinter- 
ested battles against slavery and racial segregation 
as president of the abolitionist association. As 
Merle Curti notes in The Growth of American 
Thought: “In writing to Condorcet, Franklin im- 
plied that the poor state of free Negroes resulted 
from the fact that they had been deprived of an 
education rather than from any deficiency in natu- 
ral understanding.” For his part, Jefferson, in a 
letter of August 30, 1791, to the Negro inventor 
Benjamin Banneker, wrote that ‘“‘nature has given 
to our black brethren talents equal to those of the 
other colors of men, and that the appearance of a 
want of them is owing merely to the degraded con- 
dition of their existence, both in Africa and Amer- 
ica.” To this democratic and equalitarian doctrine 
Franklin was faithful when, in 1789, he signed a 
petition against slavery and sent it to the national 
Congress. On March 9, 1790, a few weeks before 
his death, he reafirmed his unlimited religious 
tolerance in a letter to Ezra Stiles—in which, 
moreover, he expressed doubts concerning the 
divinity of Christ. On this point he remained faith- 
ful to the English Dissenters who played so large 
a part in the formation of his religious thought. 
On April 17, 1790, he died in Philadelphia at 
eighty-four. 
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From this simple, factual, chronological enu- 
meration of events, there unquestionably emerges 
a larger and richer figure than that systematically 
distorted by legend. Neither rustic philosopher nor 
an exclusively Yankee type, Franklin was a uni- 
versal man, typical of the economically and ideo- 
logically transitional eighteenth century. As Ver- 
non Louis Parrington has pointed out, he was a 
member of a generation that created “‘a new con- 
sciousness of social responsibility.’ Parrington 
also noted that in his pragmatic philosophy, reason 
and work were the faithful servants of progress, 
and war was its enemy: “After long years of 
meditation he proclaimed a maxim that experience 
has not contradicted : ‘There never was a good war 
or a bad peace.’” 

Certainly, though repudiating war, Franklin 
recognized the justice and validity of struggles for 
national liberation, and participated in one against 
his only son. But he was a declared enemy of wars 
of conquest and of the exploitation of peoples un- 
justly considered inferior or less developed. His 
voice—to use a beautiful image of Lope de Vega’s 
—is the soul of the silence of many. 

Like all great men, Franklin is the visible figure 
of a great collective movement. In North America 
he spoke for the new, revolutionary middle class, 
which rebelled against the last vestiges of the 
feudal structure as embodied politically in the des- 
potism of the proprietaries and the British Gov- 


ernment and religiously in the revival of Puritan 
theology by, principally, his contemporary Jon- 
athan Edwards. In him culminated a whole tradi- 
tion of liberal and democratic nonconformism, 
which had made his English ancestors emigrate to 
the New World and which then found a more 
propitious atmosphere in Pennsylvania than in 
Puritan New England. It is the attitude repre- 
sented in England by the physiocrats; in France 
by Voltaire, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists; in 
Spanish America by the precursors of independ- 
ence—Espejo, Narifio, Miranda, Simén Rodri- 
guez, and especially the Chilean Manuel de Salas 
(1754-1841), who in so many ways resembles the 
North American patriot and sage. 

Franklin, like his class, advanced smiling toward 
the conquest of his environment, disdaining the 
gloomy preoccupations with theology that accom- 
panied and sustained feudalism, more concerned 
with immediate well-being and with the social 
order than with the next world. Significantly, it 
was Franklin—the so-called “natural man,” the 
“rustic philosopher’—whose voice, the voice of 
his emergent class, resounded gaily and affirma- 
tively through the cities of the Old World and the 
New, while the somber and burning outcries of 
Jonathan Edwards were lost in the American for- 
ests, among the Indians—the true “natural men.” 

As a representative of “enlightened” thought 
in North America, Franklin is the opposite of all 
that is Yankee and Puritan, and his conception of 
reality has nothing in common with what is known 
today as “the American way of life.” This has 
been demonstrated by Herbert W. Schneider and 
Harold A. Larrabee, among others. Professor 
Schneider says in his History of American Phi- 
losophy: 

Puritan virtues, inasmuch as they are not a philosophy of 
human ideals, were neither a substitute for the Aristotelian 
ethics nor a glorification of bourgeois commercialism. If Puritan 
morality substitutes for anything it is for the traditional “Chris- 
tian” virtues, for they, too, constitute a philosophy of the disci- 
pline of life. The Christian life is traditionally portrayed as one 
of humility, charity, penitence, poverty, self-denial, and a for- 
giving spirit. The Puritan virtues, in spite of the fact that they 
were sanctioned by a Christian theology, were not traditionally 
Christian. This divorce from the Christian moral tradition, 
which Franklin made explicit in his philosophy, is at the heart 
of the contrast between the Yankee and the Christian. It is also 
at the heart of the American Enlightenment in general. Had the 
American Enlightenment followed Franklin into the pursuit of 
practical benevolence and secular humanitarianism it would 
have created what Europe expected of it. But it followed the 
more conventional pattern, engaging in the sentimental cult of 
benevolence and creating a “liberal religion.” Meanwhile, Frank- 
lin’s “virtues,” divorced from his benevolence, which led him to 
conceive them as means toward a “free and easy” life, hardened 
into the stuff of unbridled competition and sordid business. 


Therefore, on this two hundred fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his birth, nothing could be more opportune, 
nor could better homage be paid, than to rescue 
the great figure and the still valid thought of Ben- 
jamin Franklin from the fogs of legend. ® # @ 
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ON THE 
ECONOMIC 


FRONT 


Venezuela scored the highest rate of increase in indus- 
trial production registered by any Latin American country 
in the period 1950-55: 87 per cent. This rapid develop- 
ment has been stimulated by an active government pro- 

ram. 

4 One type of government activity has been the National 
Electrification Plan, which grew out of a study made by 
the Venezuelan Development Corporation on the avail- 
ability of and potential demand for electric power in 1960. 
This concluded that electrification should be corried out 
in stages. First, small plants should be built in each of the 
regions to be served, af a cost of 162,000,000 bolivares 
(one bolivar equals approximately thirty cents). Second, 
large thermoelectric (in one case, hydroelectric) plants 
should be installed in the western, central, eastern, and 
Guayana regions, at a cost of 240,000,000 bolivores. 
Finally, the various systems should be linked. 

The first stage is nearly complete, with the erection of 
twenty-three plants whose combined capacity totals 85,919 
kilowatts. The second stage began in 1953, when contracts 
were let for the San Lorenzo thermoelectric station in Zulia 
State. At present only one 30,000-kilowatt plant of the sec- 
ond group is in operation, but five more stations with a 
total capacity of 410,000 kilowatts are under construction 
and a contract has been signed for another 37,000-kilowatt 
unit. The third stage will be carried out when the loads 
make it desirable. So far, two plants have bec n connected. 

Another government effort is the Banking Pian of Devel- 
opment, which began in 1949 with the creation of regional 
development banks to provide the kind of eflicient and 
complete credit system essential fo stimulate ecc.nomic ac- 
tivity. The regional banks also serve as financial agents 
of the Venezuelan Development Corporation. Following 
the standards and lending policy of the Corporation, they 
finance only projects that are likely to succeed and that 
tend to diversify the economy in their area. There are five 
regional banks, operating as corporations regulated by 
the banking laws, with participation by private capital to 
the extent of not more thati 48 per cent. Héadquarters are 
in Barquisimeto, Coro, San Cristébal, Cumand, and Ciudad 
Bolivar. 
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The Pan American Livestock Show to be held as part 
of the State Fair of Texas in Dallas, October 6 to 14, will 
give Latin American visitors an excellent opportunity to 
learn about livestock production methods in the United 
States and get acquainted with leaders in the industry. 
Many varieties of beef and dairy cattle, swine, sheep, 
goats, and horses will be judged. The paralle! Agriculture 
Show will include special exhibits on soil, water, and plant 
conservation, and leading varieties of chickens and turkeys 
will be presented in the Poultry Show. 

One of the annual exhibitors, Jack Danciger of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has just made a gift of two Aberdeen Angus 
bulls, sons of the famous “Prince 105,” the “most expensive 
bull in the world,” to Uruguay. The presentation was made 
through the OAS. The bulls will be used by the southern 
zone of OAS Technical Cooperation Project 39, in coopera- 
tion with the Uruguayan Government, to improve cattle 
herds. Through modern methods of artificial insemination, 
herds in neighboring countries, as well as in Uruguay, will 


benefit. 


IFC STARTS TO ROLL 


The International Finance Corporation, affiliated with 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
but given a freer hand to support private development proj- 
ects, has opened for business. The charter requirement that 
at least thirty notions subscribe to a minimum of $75,- 
000,000 of its copital stock was met and surpassed on July 
20, when France and Germany took the final steps to join, 
bringing the members to thirty-one and stock subscription 
to $78,366,000. 

Latin American countries were among the most active 
proponents of this new financing agency, and fourteen 
OAS nations, including the United States, are among the 
charter members. 

Unlike the International Bank, IFC can make investments 
without government guarantees. If cannot purchase capital 
stock, but it can, for example, buy other securities that 
give it participation in profits and that can be converted, 
when sold by IFC, into capital stock. The aim will be to 
keep the Corporation's limited funds moving and stimulate 
private investment. The founding members and their sub- 
scriptions, in U. S. dollars, are: 


Australia ..... ... 2,215000 Guatemalc .. 22,000 
Cogn 3,600,000 Honduros ...... 11,000 
166,000 ‘celand............ 11,000 
Costa Rica ......... 22,000 Japon... 2,769,000 
Denmark 753,000 Jordan _... 33,000 
Dominican Republic . 22,000 Mexico 720,000 
Founder ..:..... 35,000 Nicarague ..... 
554, 

El Selvador ........ 11,000 2.000 
Dhingle ten 194.000 
Fronce .. 5,815,060 United Kingdom . 14,400,000 
Germany ...... 3,655,000 United States 35,168,000 

—Elba Kybal 
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THROUGH THE SOUTH AMERICAN HINTERLAND WITH TWO MUSICOLOGISTS 


BETTY WILSON 


ONLY A CURMUDGEON would cavil at progress—would 
object when a highway opens up a remote region or a 
new industry turns a backward village into a modern 
boom town. The folklorist gamely rejoices along with 
the rest of the population, but there is no point in deny- 
ing that his better nature is put to a severe strain. His 
business is to collect and study the songs, dances, poetry, 
stories, sayings, and customs of people as unaffected as 
possible by self-conciousness and contemporary urban 
sophistication. It is getting harder all the time. 

Two of the most distinguished Western Hemisphere 
contestants in this race against the bulldozer, the popular 
press, and the TV set are the husband-and-wife musicol- 
ogists Luis Felipe Ramon y Rivera and Isabel Aretz. 
Dr. Ramon y Rivera has been director of the Venezuelan 
National Institute of Folklore and chief of its musicology 
section for the past three years; his wife, a lively, 
reddish-haired Argentine who, he says, “was already 


famous when I met her,” has roved the byways of South 
America doing research since 1939 and is now technical 
adviser to the Institute. They are engaged in assembling 
the Latin American material for a folk-music collection, 
tentatively titled Music of the Americas, to be published 
under the joint auspices of the Organization of American 
States, the International Music Council of UNESCO, the 
International Folk Music Council in London, and the 
Venezuelan National Institute of Folklore. Under the 
general editorship of Charles Seeger, retired chief of 
the Pan American Union music section, this exhaustive 
work will appear in two editions: one, a special technical 
version in English, to be printed in London; the other, 
in English and Spanish and designed for the general 
public, by the OAS. Recently they accepted another 
responsibility—to select and record Latin American folk 
music for Westminister, one of the major U.S. recording 
firms. 


Dance performed on Day of SS. Peter and Paul (June 29) in villages of Guarenas and Guatire, Miranda State, Venezuela, is satire directed 
against rich whites. In colonial days, region was made up of cacao plantations owned by aristocrats and worked by slaves 
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On road between Salta and Jujuy, northern Argentina, Isabel 
Aretz interviews singer outside his shack. Music of this region, 
near Bolivia, shows affinities with that of Andean highlands 

“Tt used to be.” said Miss Aretz, “that folklorists 
spent a good deal of their time arguing about theory 
and defining their terms. Nowadays we can’t afford to. 
We have to pick up every scrap of material we can be- 
fore our civilization destroys it, and till that’s done 
speculation will simply have to go by the board.” 

“Not long ago,” amplified her husband, “while we 
were on a research trip in an isolated part of central 
Venezuela, we stopped at a tobacco plantation to inter- 
view some Indian workers—Guaratnos. They had come 
down from the mountains only a week or so earlier and 
spoke no Spanish, so we had to deal with them through 
an interpreter. At last we relayed to them a request to 
perform their songs and dances for us, but we didn’t 
need the interpreter to understand their answer. They 
said: “O.K.’ That’s the sort of thing we musicologists are 
up against.” 

Just what it is that constitutes a musicologist has been 
delineated by Ramon y Rivera in a monograph on the 
polyphonic music of the Venezuelan llanos. Any number 
of trained professional musicians native to the plains 
region had been in contact with this music all their lives 
and never noticed anything of particular interest in it. 
But musicologists were greatly excited when the first 
description of it was published by José Antonio Calcano. 
How had this complex, highly cultivated part-singing, of 
a kind so difficult that it has almost disappeared from 
folk music, come to the Venezuelan backlands? How 
did it sound? Most important of all, considering how 
improbable it was that unschooled singers could pass 
on such an art from generation to generation, was it not 
likely that Calcafio was mistaken? 

Since this primary doubt could only be resolved by 
concrete evidence, in 1947 the Ramon y Riveras packed 
a tape recorder into a jeep and drove off to the llanos. 
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An old pair discuss their songs with Isabel Aretz in Catamarca 
Province, Argentina. Younger performers are less useful to the 
musicologist because they have been influenced by “canned” music 
First they confirmed their colleague’s discovery. Then 
they set out to learn more about it: they listened to 
versions similar in type to medieval polyphony, they 
heard forms that in varying degrees resembled the other 
regional folk music, they examined all they found out in 
the light of their training in music and folklore, their 
previous experience, and their general education. Next 
they tried to draw some conclusions about it: apparently 
polyphony had been brought to the llanos somewhere 
in what is now Carabobo State, perhaps in its capital; 
its initiators were European-trained musicians, very 


The noted Venezuelan folklorist Juan Liscano (left) and the Ramén 
y Riveras play back music they have recorded on research trip 
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possibly priests; it must date back to at least the 
eighteenth century, for the chaos of the early years of 
the nineteenth century allowed no one much concern 
over matters like the introduction of pre-classical music, 
and public taste in the later years favored less austere 
styles such as Italian opera; the variations they had 
noted were quite typical, produced in the usual way by 
casual admixture of familiar elements (for example, 


Francisco Peralta, best musician of Tucuman. Old traditions are 
still strong in this part of Argentina, on which Isabel Aretz is 
ranking authority 

accompaniment by the four-stringed cuatro, whereas 
the pristine form is sung a cappella). Finally, they recog- 
nized that relationships worth investigating might exist 
between these tonos llaneros and similar music found in 
Brazil by Oneyda Alvarenga, in Portugal by Gonzalo 


Harpist and maraca-player record for Luis Felipe Ramén y Rivera 
(left) in Venezuelan llanos 


Sampaio, and in Tucuman Province, Argentina, by Miss 
Aretz herself—in the musicologist’s hairbreadth fashion, 
she had caught it just in time—but that not enough 
material was available yet to warrant generalizations. 
On such a trip, the musicologist (or other folklorist) 
must first gain the confidence of the community. Given 
a choice of two or more places where he has reason to 
xists in tolerably 


believe a piece of music or folklore e 


Paulo Hidalgo, jm and Pedro Nieves, singer and maraca- 
player, attract admirers at village restaurant in Venezuelan 
coastal state of Miranda 

authentic form, he will have selected the most remote. 
Establishing friendly relations there may at times take 
up to a month—although, say the Ramon y Riveras, who 
of course are most interested in music but will gladly 
accept information on any other aspect of folklore that 
comes their way, it is much easier to induce people to 
part with their songs than with their beliefs or super- 
stitions. The support of the local political or administra- 
tive chief carries a good deal of weight; sometimes he 
despises folklore as evidence of backwardness, but usu- 
ally he is eager to help and perhaps to perform. The 
village elders are also pleased by the visitor’s flattering 
attention: it gives them sudden prestige in the eyes of 
the young, who are prone to contempt of the old ways 
and who would like to play or sing for the musicologist 
themselves but are rejected because their performance 
is not authentic. 

After the tape-recording session come the questions— 
Where did you learn this song? Where did he learn it? 
How was it sung when you were a boy?—repeated with 
endless patience and to as many people as necessary to 
assure the musicologist, first, that he has got the answers 
straight; and, second, that they are accurate (for ex- 
ample, a man’s dogged statement, even his profound 
conviction, that he made up a song himself is no proof 
that he did so). When the musicologist has learned all 
he can in the village and has it all down in detailed, 
exact notes, he moves on to a neighboring town to make 
comparisons. 
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Zulia State version is closer to its origins 

These research trips are anything but a holiday. It is 
too cold or, more often, too hot; reliable food and decent 
lodgings are not easy to find; the means of travel are 
frequently rudimentary. “But we owe a lot to the United 
States,” remarked Miss Aretz. “Almost everywhere you 
go now there’s a store with a modern refrigerator and 
clean soft drinks.” When the road stops, the folklorist 
does not; he takes to the trails—conscious, of course, 
that the harder the better, professionally speaking. “From 
that point of view,” said Ramon y Rivera, “it was too 
bad that in 1950 I was able to take a bus over a modern 
highway to an Argentine village that Isabel had had to 
visit on muleback before we were married.” 

In the past, financial help being out of the beginner’s 
reach, the Ramon y Riveras did their share of bush- 
whacking without any of the portable comforts, or the 
vehicle to carry them in, that could alleviate some hard- 
ships. “Most universities and research institutions are 
hard up,” explained Miss Aretz. “Before you can get sup- 
port you have to show them that you can achieve results 
without it.” Nowadays, as established authorities, they 
find the way smoothed for them to an extent—to the 
considerable extent, that is, that a jeep is an improve- 
ment over a mule. In Venezuela, for instance, they can 
use the facilities of the Ministry of Education, to which 
the Institute of Folklore belongs. Once, while exploring 
the interior of Falcén State in a Ministry jeep, they 
learned how a party like theirs might impress the im- 
partial observer. The jeep had a loud-speaker on top 
and a record-player within, which they used to power 
the tape-recorder, and was loaded down with equipment. 
Miss Aretz wore practical black slacks and shirt, and her 
fair hair—a novelty in those parts—streamed in the 


Chimbanguele, as danced in Mérida State, Venezuela, in honor of St. 


Benedict, the Negro saint, has lost African characteristics. 


breeze. At dusk, exhausted and grimy, they pulled up in 
a village. Almost immediately a crowd gathered. “We 
were certainly not worth looking at, and we couldn’t 
understand the excitement till a child piped up: ‘Where's 
the tightrope going to be?’ ” 

This is not quite the career that Isabel Aretz had in 
mind when, a determined eight-year-old in Buenos Aires, 
she brought her primary-school music teacher home one 
day and announced: “I want to learn to play the piano.” 
Her parents were delighted; as an instance of positive 
behavior, this was clearly preferable to her standard 
practice during the hated visits to her mother’s friends, 
which was “to clap my hat on my head and rush out in 
tears.” Fortunately, the music teacher was an excellent 
one. 

The Aretzes were musical. Both parents were amateur 
pianists, and Isabel’s mother had for several years been 
taking the child to concerts and recitals. She had also 
showed her how to play by ear. Years later, it was again 
her influence that was decisive. By that time, Isabel was 
studying at the National Conservatory in Buenos Aires, 
intending to become a concert pianist. She was also 
enrolled in a composition class—writing “in the style 
of,” like most beginners. One day her professor, Athos 
Palma, gave her a book by Marguerite d’Harcourt, a 
contemporary French composer who with her anthro- 
pologist husband had made a study of Inca music; 
Palma had noticed that many of his pupil’s themes em- 
ployed the pentatonic scale, characteristic of the Andean 
regions. It then occurred to her that once she had 
mastered the European forms of music, she ought to 
learn something about those of her native continent. At 
this point her mother suggested that she attend a lecture 
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by the distinguished musicologist Carlos Vega. She be- 
came a student of his, and from her composer’s curiosity 
about folkloric music arose a passion for research. 

Though Miss Aretz abandoned composition and the 
piano as a formal career, she has maintained her interest 
in them. Her own compositions, she says, are “modern 
with an American feeling, influenced by the music of 
the countries I know best: Argentina (I particularly like 
the Araucanian), Bolivia and Peru (with their pentatonic 
scale), and Venezuela, my second homeland.” As a com- 
poser, she finds that Indian music is closer to modern 
music, and therefore more compatible, than the European- 
based types properly described as folkloric, “with their 
series of systems, harmony, rhythm, and so on, which 
rob me of freedom of creation.” Her recent works in- 
clude a two-part ballet called El Llamado de la Tierra 
(The Call of the Earth), with an Argentine setting; 
Three Negro Preludes for piano, inspired by Venezuelan 
songs and dances but not using actual native themes; 
and Soneto de la Fe en Cristo (Sonnet on Faith in 
Christ), based on a poem by the Venezuelan Manuel 
Felipe Rugeles. 

Miss Aretz’s travels have taken her to all the South 
American countries, and she has worked in all but Bra- 
zil, Ecuador, and Colombia. Among her many published 
works are Misica Tradicional Argentina (University of 
Tucuman, 1946), which contains almost eight hundred 
melodies; and Costumbres Tradicionales Argentinas 
(1954). In explaining the scope of the latter, she also 
defines the scope of her professional activities: she de- 
scribes only those customs—such as festivals—connected 
with music and dancing, her specialty, and limits herself 
further to the customs of the criollo (native white) and 
incorporated-Indian segments of the population. The 
rites and festivals of unassimilated Indians are excluded 
as belonging to the province of the ethnographer. 

While working as assistant to Carlos Vega at the 
Studio of Musicology, of which he was director, Miss 
Aretz was given the assignment of “orienting” a young, 
largely self-taught Venezuelan, who was to become her 


In Guarandol Dance, named for imaginary bird of Venezuelan folklore, 
arrow) and revived by “sorcerer,” while chorus sings 


husband. Luis Felipe Ramon y Rivera, born in the small 
mountain city of San Cristébal, capital of Tachira State, 
in 1913, had a legitimate claim to an interest in music: 
his grandfather and his uncle were music teachers in 
San Cristébal, and his grandfather's house was one of 
the first in town to boast a piano, an expensive luxury 
that had to be brought in on muleback. As a child, how- 
ever, he would only practice the violin under the usual 
compulsion. From the age of fourteen, when his father 
fell ill, Luis Felipe was on his own. He had to work his 
way through secondary school. The family enthusiasm 
for music awoke, and somehow he scraped together the 
money to continue his violin studies at the Caracas 
Academy of Music. Eventually he became first violist 
of the Venezuelan Symphony Orchestra. 

Through his taste for history and sociology he had 
been drawn to folklore. He read voraciously on his own. 
When he went to study harmony and composition in 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, he decided to systematize 
his learning with a course in folklore under Vega and 
Augusto Raul Cortazar. 

The Ramon y Riveras were married in Venezuela in 
1946 and promptly took off on a series of research trips 
that lasted a year. Another two years—1950-52—were 
devoted to travel in Argentina. Christmas 1954 was spent 
in the remote Venezuelan town of Pregonero, collecting 
data on elaborate celebrations that will probably not 
withstand for much longer the effects of a road built 
ten years ago. This journey was made in line with the 
Institute of Folklore’s program of hastening at least pre- 
liminary investigations of all parts of Venezuela not yet 
studied. At this writing, if their efforts have been suc- 
cessful, they have vanished from Caracas again, pursued 
by the specter of progress. 

A very short time can make all the difference, once 
a community has been exposed to change. Sometimes 
only the village ancients have been keeping a bit of 
tradition alive. The Ramon y Riveras remember an aged 
woman who, discussing with her two or three surviving 
contemporaries whether to continue honoring the local 
“bird” is killed by “huntsman” (crouching, right, with bow and 
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Too old to play properly or give reliable information, guitarist 
in Argentine village of Valle Fértil wanted to help and would 

have been hurt if not asked to perform 

patron saint in the old way, as they had pledged to do 
in their youth, settled the matter with “A promise is a 
promise.” But when these peop'e die the custom dies 
with them. “We went to Ciapira—that’s a pretty little 
town on the Venezuelan coast—on the advice of Miguel 
Acosta Saignes, a prominent anthropologist. He had 
seen the St. John’s Day celebration two years before and 
found it interesting and authentic. But by the time we 
arrived, most of the old-timers were dead and the Church 
had taken over. When that happens, some of the cere- 
monies are thrown out as pagan and more orthodox ones 
are substituted. Or the priest will get grandiose ideas of 
improving the festival—importing a band from another 
village, and so on. This is very common nowadays.” 

To the folklorist, a good festival is a golden oppor- 
tunity: music, dances, beliefs, all unfold before him. 
To the people of the interior, it is only the natural thing 
to do: “Ask, and it shall be given you,” they believe, 
and so they will go to any lengths to honor the God or 
the patron saint who thus provides for them. Miss Aretz 
recalls arriving at a village in La Rioja Province, Argen- 
tina, while a smallpox epidemic was raging. She had 
had a vaccination before leaving Buenos Aires, but when 
a team of government vaccinators came through, she 
had another. The villagers flatly refused to submit. 
“After all,” they argued, when she asked them why, 
“what is God for?” 

Among the Indians, some of the very instruments used 
in ceremonies are sacred. The Ramon y Riveras like to 
collect native musical instruments, but their owners are 
often horrified at the idea of selling them. On occasion, 
if they feel friendly enough, they will give them away. 

Depending, as it does, so largely on the individual, 
the study of folklore is less a science than an art, in 
Ramon y Rivera’s opinion. The folklorist must apply a 
scientist’s rigor to his data, but it is his knowledge, his 
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integrity, and his skill at interpretation on which he 
stands or falls. Ramon y Rivera cites three kinds of 
investigators who only hamper the profession. The self- 
assured amateur thinks all he needs is to have been born 
in a given place, to have attended its festivals, to be 
qualified to expound on the meaning, the origin, and 
even the causes of a piece of its folklore. The half- 
trained type is even more dangerous; sometimes reliable, 
sometimes not, he can be neither believed nor discounted. 
The overenthusiastic investigator (“forever surprised, 
forever excited”) “finds a word of Bantu origin and 
leaps to the conclusion that everything before his eyes 
is African.” 

Miss Aretz believes that the good folklorist acquires 
an insight into the fundamental nature of a country that 
nothing else can supply. Formed by spontaneous choice 
from among a number of available influences, and in 
turn influencing future development by filtering back into 
more sophisticated levels of society, a nation’s folklore 
is the truest possible guide to its temperament. City in- 
tellectuals’ elaborate notions about the character of their 
country are frequently not to be trusted, for they fail to 
take into account what the bulk of the population actu- 
ally thinks and does. Miss Aretz says: “Many Argen- 
tines I know make comments, admiring or disparaging, 
about the exotic folklore of other Latin American coun- 
tries. It never occurs to them that we have any such 
thing in our country. That’s because they never go a 
hundred miles out of Buenos Aires and look around.” 

Whatever happens today to a specific work song in 
Venezuela or a saint’s day procession in Peru, folklore 
will not die. It is constantly being re-created. Some of 
our modern songs, dances, jokes, and fads will perish. 
Others will fill such a need that they become part of the 
common store of culture, and a hundred years from now 
the successors of the Ramon y Riveras will be patiently 
tracing, extracting, and studying them. @ @ @ 


Instruments used to accompany Venezuelan carols. In rear, 

mandolin, furruco (played by rubbing moistened hand up and 
down long reed), cuatro; in foreground, tambourine made with 
beer-bottle caps, maracas 
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Cerebral-palsied boy practicing release and grasp skills. Occupational therapist stabilizes opposite hand to black unwanted motions 


WHAT ARE THEIR CHANCES? 


ELIZABETH B. KILMER 


ELEAZAR, a seven-year-old Venezuelan, could neither 
walk nor sit alone. His arms and legs moved convul- 
sively, and at times his head lolled grotesquely. He had 
only partial use of his right hand, and his speech was 
defective. Yet he was mentally alert. Another tragic 
victim of cerebral palsy. 

Doctors shook their heads over the boy, and he was 
shunted from hospital to hospital. Finally, at the Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital in@Caracas, his case was 
studied thoroughly and he was assigned to rehabilita- 
tion and physiotherapy. The nutritious diet, therapeutic 
treatment, and the company of other youngsters wrought 
heartening changes. He spoke more clearly, held his 
head erect, and even began to poke fun at himself. Next 
Eleazar needed surgery to correct his deformities and 
muscular contractions; afterward he would be fitted with 


The modern approach to cerebral palsy 


orthopedic braces. 

Some two years and several operations later he was 
drawing pictures—though laboriously—and_ beginning 
to feed himself. Nothing more could be gained through 
prolonged hospitalization, so Eleazar was to be an out- 
patient. His family had to be taught to continue his 
training. But when the time came to go home, the boy 
was inconsolable. He refused to eat and cried continu- 
ously. “You're giving me up as worthless!” he sobbed. 

The poignant cry eloquently expressed the plight of 
the cerebral-palsied. Despite their handicaps, they pas- 
sionately desire to take their place in normal society. 
But Eleazar was luckier than most: he had received ex- 
pert attention. Too often those afflicted are automatically 
written off as mentally deficient. They are treated as 
social outcasts, and their potentialities as useful citizens 
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Eager pupils leave elevator in school sponsored by National 
Association for Crippled Children in Montevideo 


St. John’s Day party for cerebral-palsied youngsters and 
therapists at Brazilian Institute for Motor Reeducation in Rio 


are ignored. Cerebral palsy is universal and ageless, yet 
it is only within the past decade that any sort of con- 
certed effort has been made to do something about it. 

No accurate count of the cerebral-palsied is available, 
but it is generally agreed that the incidence rate is 
probably much the same from country to country, al- 
though allowances must be made for the effect of differ- 
ent death rates, particularly infant mortality. Also, even 
the most careful estimates are subject to constant re- 
vision because of the relatives’ tendency to isolate and 
deny the existence of the victims. 

Incomplete surveys in the United States indicate that 
there are at present around 546,000 children and adults 
who were born cerebral-palsied, and a continuing yearly 
birth rate of approximately ten thousand. Thousands 
more become cerebral-palsied during adult life. In Cuba, 
rough estimates range from twelve to eighteen thousand 
cases out of a total population of almost six million. 
Brazil and Chile are planning surveys within the next 
two or three years. In Rio alone, it is estimated, there 
are some four hundred cerebral-palsied children, and the 
school run by the Sao Paulo Association for Handi- 
capped Children has a closed waiting list of two hun- 
dred, with no idea of how many more there may be. 
The Venezuelan Children’s Orthopedic Hospital treats an 
average of fifty cases a month. An Argentine pediatrician 
estimates that there are approximately twenty thousand 
cases in his country (out of about nineteen million 
people), and in the past six years the Rehabilitation 
Center for Spastic Children in Buenos Aires has treated 
a thousand children. 

A spot check throughout the Hemisphere reveals a 
relatively small group of dedicated men and women, 
doctors and laymen alike, who are striving to focus on 
cerebral palsy the attention it deserves. To the last man, 
they are convinced that when the general public becomes 
fully aware of the heartbreaking predicament of the 
cerebral-palsied, all-out efforts will be made to help them 
toward self-sufficiency. 

Cerebral palsy is neither contagious nor hereditary, 
yet it can happen to anyone—before, during, or after 
birth. Each of us is born with a fixed number of brain 
cells, which, if damaged or destroyed, cannot be re- 
placed or repaired. These cells control our reactions, 
motor and otherwise. In adults, automobile accidents, 
war injuries, prolonged high fevers, severe asphyxia, or 
other similar misfortunes can bring on cerebral palsy. 

The condition is often caused by birth injuries, but 
these cannot always be laid to forceps, breech deliveries, 
or medical negligence. According to many authorities, 
cerebral palsy frequently results from anoxia, or oxygen 
starvation, in the moments immediately preceding birth. 
In the last few days @f pregnancy, the baby’s oxygen 
supply is precariously low, about the same as exists at 
a thirty-three-thousand-foot altitude. An adult could sur- 
vive this condition only a few minutes, yet the baby 
miraculously thrives on it. But if anything happens to 
cut off his scanty oxygen supply during the prenatal 
period or during the first minutes of life, death or brain 
injury can result. 


Blocks and make-believe shoes become serious 
business in classes like this one at Mexican 
rehabilitation center for cerebral-palsied children 
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One young mother bitterly explained that her four- 
year-old daughter had cerebral palsy for another reason: 
“I’m Rh-negative, and when Barbara was born they 
didn’t give her a new blood supply until she was two 
days old. By then it was too late.” That, of course, was 
obvious negligence. 

The effects of cerebral palsy vary from individual to 
individual, and no two cases are exactly alike. One may 
walk with an awkward gait; another may be unable to 
control the spasmodic movement of his hands and arms. 
Perhaps the victim’s head jerks and twists, and involun- 
tary grimaces cross his face. Speech difficulties, im- 
paired hearing or sight, or subtle emotional disturbances 
may also exist. Or, of course, any variation or combina- 
tion of these disorders. 

Reasoning powers may also be impaired, though in- 
numerable cerebral-palsy victims are as alert as their 
physically fit brothers and sisters. Medical opinions put 
the percentage of mentally retarded cases anywhere 
from thirty to upwards of a pessimistic seventy. In any 
event, it has been pointed out that psychological testing 
of the cerebral-palsied is open to question because of the 
difficulties of evaluating the tests accurately. 

One U.S. father exclaimed without rancor: “They tell 
me my daughter is mentally subnormal, but how can 
they know for sure? She has alternating vision, which 
means that she sees out of only one eye at a time—back 
and forth, back and forth. How can the poor kid pass a 
test when she can’t even see straight? Now they're work- 
ing on a six-months-accomplishment standard that will 
certainly be much fairer.” Her mother added quietly: 
“She has a fabulous memory.” To prove her point, she 
asked her daughter the name of a Chilean who had signed 
her autograph book some five years before. The girl 
recalled it without hesitation. 

Their child was a lovely eighteen-year-old, small and 
physically immature for her age. She walked with a 
slight shuffle and, because of her impaired eyesight, had 
to be guided. Her parents’ affection and pride in her 
accomplishments (meager by normal standards, which 
are woefully inadequate in these cases) showed in every 
word and gesture. They had brought her to the beach 
for a week end, and she was obviously delighted by the 
sun, sand, and water—and the people around her. 

Because of the complexity and variety of causes, there 
will probably never be any miracle-drug prevention of 
cerebral palsy, but other means of combating the dis- 
order are being found. For example. a young obstetrician 
at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore has perfected an appara- 
tus that will give a continuous picture of the infant’s 
heartbeat during the hours preceding birth. This will 
enable the doctor to know if the baby is in difficulty, so 
that he can speed up the delivery if necessary. And 
competent physicians give exhaustive prenatal tests for 
the Rh-negative blood factor and other things that may 
cause trouble. 

Nor can today’s cerebral-palsied hope to be cured, in 
the usual sense of the word (little Eleazar’s mistaken 
idea). However, they need not be left to “vegetate.” It 
takes long hours of physical, occupational, and some- 


Acquiring useful skills is important part of 
rehabilitation. Shown here, outpatients at Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital in Caracas 


Physical therapists use varied equipment to help youngsters 
achieve better muscular coordination 


This Mexican girl has learned it is a long way from cerebral 
palsy to self-sufficiency, but given a chance she may make it 
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times speech therapy. Surgery may be necessary, and the 
victims must often wear braces to walk or perhaps even 
to sit erect. Some will never walk, of course, but they 
can be carefully trained in the use of a hand, a foot, or 
the voice. 

In Washington, a completely handicapped young lady 
uses her pleasant speaking voice to sell insurance and 
another takes TV ratings, both by phone. A dauntless 
young man in a wheel chair has the use of his feet only, 
but he paints so well that he has sold several canvases. 
And that’s not all. He owns and runs a specialty shop 
equipped so that he can handle all transactions himself. 
Another man operates a snack bar and magazine stall in 
a downtown office building. 

A cerebral-palsied Brazilian, once certified as mentally 
incompetent, underwent extensive therapy for two years, 
had the interdict lifted, and today holds a job as an 
office assistant. A rehabilitated Venezuelan runs a hos- 
pital laundry. Another Brazilian has organized a school 
office and is in complete charge of all the records. 

Naturally, the story does not always have a happy 
ending. A cerebral-palsied girl married a polio victim, 
and a perfect baby was born to them. But the young 
mother was soon on the verge of nervous collapse. Be- 
cause of her convulsive movements, she did not dare 
even touch her baby. The father looked after the infant, 
but this, plus a full-time job, soon proved too much. 
Finally, the child was placed with friends. The mother 
wants to give her up for permanent adoption, but the 
father adamantly refuses to admit defeat. 

Most of all, the cerebral-palsied need understanding 
and affection. Not an approach like that of a Uruguayan 
cab driver who was driving a cerebral-palsied child 
home from the school sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation for Crippled Children in Montevideo. “These 
poor kids!” he said to the attendant. “I don’t know why 
the Lord doesn’t take them so they won't have to go on 
suffering.” Reacting in perfectly normal little-boy fashion, 
the youngster said pityingly: “Blanca, this poor man is 
crazy!” 

Though such a child needs special therapy for com- 
plete rehabilitation, as a Brazilian school administrator 
made clear, “these youngsters will respond to the simplest 
treatment, right in the home. They should be allowed 
normal contacts and given painstaking care. With a 
great deal of patience, the parents themselves can teach 
them the basic elements of self-sufficiency. In many ways. 
they are much more loving—and lovable—than normal 
children, and more eager to please.” 

Most people who work with the cerebral-palsied seem 
to feel that one of their most serious problems lies in 
the attitudes of parents and the public. Comments from 
doctors throughout the Hemisphere indicate that the 
general feeling ranges from “indifference” or “unaware- 
ness of the magnitude of the problem” to “pity” or 
“curiosity.” All agree that stepped-up educational cam- 
paigns are a must. 

A Chilean doctor has “the impression that the public, 
in general, is relatively indifferent, because the problem 
has not been presented in mass, dramatic form.” He sees 
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Cerebral-palsied child undergoes speech therapy 
at Rehabilitation Center for Spastic Children in 
Buenos Aires. Note use of special miniature head 


Five-vear-old Cuban charmer can neither walk nor sit alone but, 
thanks to her parents’ untiring efforts, has happy childhood 


Laundry at Venezuelan Children’s Orthopedic Hospital is expertly 
run by rehabilitated cerebral-palsy victim 
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the parents’ attitudes as varying with their cultural levels. 
“Frequently,” he adds, “they are far too optimistic and 
are disheartened when there are no quick, spectacular 
results from treatment. Once they appreciate the situa- 
tion, however, they cooperate to the fullest.” A Uru- 
guayan physician, on the other hand, vigorously denies 
indifference on the part of anyone, and the Mexican 
Association of Rehabilitation reports a general atmos- 
phere of readiness to help the cerebral-palsied, with the 
parents, naturally, being the most interested. 

One Brazilian rehabilitation center, which treats only 
charity patients, finds it difficult to train parents, who 
must continue to work with their children after they 
leave the school. The director said it was heartbreaking 
to see the youngsters slip back into their old ways after 
just a short while at home. Fortunately, there are always 
encouraging exceptions. One young couple adopted a 
baby girl they thought was healthy and normal. Instead, 
she turned out to have cerebral palsy. At the age of five 
she was a deaf-mute, lacking any sort of muscular con- 
trol, bottle-fed, and demanding the same care as an 
infant. For a year this little girl has been a boarding 
pupil at the center run by the Association for Handi- 
capped Children in Sao Paulo. She can sit up, eat alone. 
and say a few words. Her parents, who originally wanted 
to have her committed to an institution, are now busy 
learning how to continue the training at home when 
their daughter “graduates.” 

A Caracas physician praised the untiring efforts of 
the parents, who “refuse to give up in the face of tre- 
mendous odds. They never lose hope that their youngsters 
will, with the many new discoveries in the field of 
medicine. become just as useful citizens as any normal 
children.” 

From the Brazilian Institute for Motor Reeducation 
in Rio de Janeiro comes word that “passers-by no longer 
stare curiously at our busload of cerebral-palsied children 
or swarm around it with shock and horror written all 
over their faces. With a kind word and a friendly smile 
they greet us and ask about the children’s progress. 
They've come to understand that many of the youngsters 
are as bright as anyone. And the parents have collabo- 
rated wonderfully in rehabilitating their children. Now 
they don’t treat them as useless, inferior beings, hide 
them from friends and relatives, or fear people’s reac- 
tions on the street. Many who had lost faith in God are 
beginning to believe again.” 

Parental attitudes are sometimes unfathomable, even 
spine-chilling. An Ohio couple. charming and well re- 
spected in the community, had two healthy, good-looking 
children. One evening five years ago when the family 
was out to dinner, neighbors were alarmed by crying in 
the apartment. Much to their shocked surprise, they 
found a third child—a cerebral-palsied girl—pinned 
under a fallen table. She was tied to a table leg, and her 
food was spread on the floor on newspapers—and this 
was the only sort of life she had ever known. 

At about the same time a young Cuban mother had to 
divorce her husband because he could feel nothing but 
horrified loathing for their cerebral-palsied baby. She 


herself admits she felt a sense of shame and a tendency 
to keep the child isolated, until the man who was to 
become the little girl’s stepfather came into the picture. 
He took her to his heart and found ways to help her. 
Today the cheerful, laughing youngster cannot yet walk 
or sit alone, but her parents are determined that she 
will enjoy as normal a childhood as possible. They are 
working strenuously to form a Cuban cerebral-palsy 
association. 


Cerebral-palsied workers refinishing office furniture in United 
Cerebral Palsy’s Industrial Training Center in Los Angeles. 
Below: Boy has use of feet only, yet he paints and runs small shop 


Speech and hearing therapist uses audiometer in Massachusetts 
nursery school for cerebral-palsied children 


; Just like other boys their age, these cerebral-palsy victims 
; like to play cowboys and Indians at summer day camp 


Another inspiring story of courage and perseverance 
comes from the hills of Kentucky. At the turn of the 
century a woman there gave birth to a deformed son, 
who was also found to be cerebral-palsied. Doctors 
told the mother that his case was hopeless, that he 
should be put in a home for the feeble-minded, and that 
she would do well to forget him. She boldly ignored 
their advice and went on to study orthopedics and 
osteopathy, determined to help her son. Today this 
eighty-year-old mother figures it was well worth it, for 
her “hopeless case” is a self-sufficient college graduate. 

While many localities have facilities for the mentally 
and physically handicapped, they lack the special reha- 
bilitation centers required for this unique disorder. In 
1949, parents of cerebral-palsied children in communities 
all over the United States began to band together to 
solve their common problems. Later that same year they 
went further and formed a national organization— 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations—which carries on 
an extensive research and rehabilitation program. There 
is an annual fund-raising campaign, with pamphlets, 
posters, newspapers, magazines, radio, and _ television 
broadcasting a nationwide appeal. Even so, there are 
facilities for proper treatment for only four out of 
every hundred cerebral-palsy cases. 

The Latin American ambassadors and their wives have 
sponsored two gala balls at the Pan American Union 
that have netted over thirty thousand dollars for United 
Cerebral Palsy of Washington, D.C. This annual event 
is also intended to spark interest in the victims and their 
predicament. United Cerebral Palsy believes the time is 
not too distant when interested workers throughout the 
Hemisphere might meet to compare treatment methods 
and results and to plan further improvements and re- 
search in the care of cerebral-palsied children. 

In 1950 several Argentine doctors organized the Asso- 
ciation for Spastic Children in Buenos Aires. (The term 
“spastic” refers to only one type of cerebral palsy, but 
this group prefers it because of its simplicity and popu- 
lar usage.) Besides running an active rehabilitation pro- 
gram, the association publishes a magazine especially 
for cerebral-palsied children and has been instrumental 
in having October 3 designated “Spastic Children’s Day.” 
And the Cuyo Rehabilitation Institute for Cripples has 
recently opened a specially equipped nursery school for 
mentally normal cerebral-palsied children in Mendoza. 

The International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
with headquarters in New York, is also aiding the 
cerebral-palsy campaign in every way possible. They 
work directly with affiliated groups in many nations, 
issue a monthly bulletin in Spanish, English, and French 
editions, and have several publications on cerebral palsy 
and related ailments available in these languages. 

Undeniably meritorious, these undertakings neverthe- 
less represent only a beginning. Yet, despite the size of 
the task that lies ahead, the wants of the cerebral-palsied 
are simple. To express them, an Argentine pamphlet 
quotes the well-known prayer: “Give me the serenity to 
accept what I cannot change, the courage to change what 
I can, and the wisdom to know the difference.” @ @ @ 


Three- to seven-year-olds attend school in Sao Paulo 
where Association for Handicapped Children offers 
special therapeutic training they need 


Synacto Villa, celebrated Cutan stnger 


RAUL NASS 


DRESSED IN BLACK, tall, solemn, almost tragic, the feared 
and famous music critic of one of Madrid’s principal 
newspapers advanced slowly across the lobby of a luxuri- 
ous hotel in the Spanish capital. In the middle of this 
richly draped hall, sparkling with crystal chandeliers, 
the white teeth and round, dark face of someone guffaw- 
ing and talking in a loud voice with a warm Caribbean 
accent stood out clearly. The circle of newspapermen 
opened to make way for the majestic gentleman, who 
looked around disagreeably and asked pedantically, 
“What kind of voice do you have—tenor, baritone?” 
The happy face hardened and the eyes gleamed cyni- 
cally: “I have the voice of a person, a human being.” 
The gay laughter of Ignacio Villa, the fabulous “Bola de 
Nieve” (“Snowball”), broke out once more, while the 
pompous critic withdrew. The same evening the Spanish 
public gave a long standing ovation to this very Cuban 
poet, composer, pianist, and singer with the “voice of a 
human being.” 

Bola de Nieve chuckled again as he recalled the inci- 
dent the night of his arrival in Washington, where, 
before a full house at the Pan American Union, he gave 
a concert that he considered one of the most important 
in his career. 

“After twenty-five years of success,” I asked, “why 
do you attach so much importance to this performance?” 

“Because, chico, I am opening a new chapter with it. 
From now on I’m going to cut down more and more 
on night-club and theater variety shows and give more 
concerts. Years ago Paco Aguilar [the great Spanish 
lute player] told me, ‘The Latin Americans insist on 
presenting you as a variety-show performer. You are a 
concert artist, not a cabaret musician.’ ” 

Ignacio Villa is starting this new stage of his career 
with firm determination. Friendly hands are showing 
him the way, among them those of some great Spaniards, 


To provide a graphic record of Ignacio Villa’s visit to Washing- 
ton, three Cubans met at one of his rehearsals, each with his 
own equipment: José Ienacio Bermtpez with his professional 
pencil, José G6mez-Sicre with his amateur camera, and Bola de 
Nieve himself with his piano and voice. 


who are entitled to severity of judgment, since it is a 
case of an artist who speaks their language. Andrés 
Segovia, the classical guitarist, was deeply touched when 
he heard him and declared: “When we listen to Bola it 
is as if we were witnessing the joint birth of the words 
and music he interprets.” The poet Rafael Alberti wrote 
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Bola de Nieve’s laughter is irrepressible 


in one of his books: “To Bola, the real charm, the 
charm of Cuba,” and Manuel de Falla gave him an auto- 
graphed score of El Amor Brujo. 

“Have you ever thought of the secret of just why your 
voice awakens emotion?” 

“I have no voice, chico. The one I have is my speak- 
ing voice, which is bad enough,” he answered laughing. 
More seriously, he added, “Perhaps it’s because I say 
what is within the song. The truth. The core; what one 
believes in completely. The only thing that commands 
respect in the world is truth.” 

Even foreigners who do not understand the words are 
moved when they hear him do “Cancién de Cuna para 
Despertar a un Negrito [Cradle Song to Waken a Little 
Negro|,” whose words were written for him by the 
Cuban poet Nicolas Guillén. A few years ago he played 
one night at Café Society in New York, a night club 
frequented by artists and intellectuals. As he said the 
last verses of “Drumi, Mobila.” his children’s lullaby, 
which appears in Emilio Ballagas’ Antologia de la Poesia 
Negra, Paul Robeson came over and introduced himself. 
“No other singer,” he said with tears in his eyes, “has 
stirred me as much as you. Now I’m going to sing for 
you!” And he intoned spirituals and U.S. folk songs for 
the Cuban and a few friends until dawn. 

“What if the public, as so often happens, doesn’t 
accept your ‘truth’?” 


“I don’t make concessions to the so-called ‘popular 


taste’! If they don’t like what I sing, I persist until they 
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do like it, and if they still refuse, I go elsewhere until 
I find some one who does like it, because that’s ‘my 
truth.’ ” 

Ignacio Villa has “his head and his heart in the air 
of the world,” as the poet says, and his feet wherever 
those who want to hear his voice and his truth call him, 
but his roots are in the soil of Guanabacoa, the small 
colonial town across the bay from Havana where he was 
born in 1911, lives, and wants to die—in the patio of 
his home and the memory of his mother, Inés Villa. We 
spoke of her as if she were still waiting for him at the 
end of his voyage. Whoever knew her can never forget 
her. She was all happiness and charm—when she cooked 
the Cuban specialties with her master hand, when she 
presided with seignorial authority over the table spread 
for friends and the friends of friends (the door of her 
house was always open), or when she gave the signal to 
start the rumba. 

She would stand majestically erect in the center of 
the patio and begin swaying to the rhythm of the drums. 
The clear voice of her daughter Berta tossed into the air 
the words of the famous song that was born in Inés 
Villa’s patio: 

Sun, sun, sun, 


Sun-sun, damba aé 


Sun, sun, sun, 
Sun-sun, damba aé 


Pajaro lindo de la madruga, 
Pajaro lindo de la madruga. . . . 
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Turning back to the present, I asked Bola what he 
planned to do next. 

“Cut a record in Mexico and fill some remaining con- 
tracts as a performer of my old phase in theaters and 
night clubs. In the future, I’m thinking of appearing as 
a soloist with a group of Cuban instruments and full 
orchestra, interpreting works of contemporary Cuban 
composers. Later, | want to compose and stage a ballet 
and give concerts.” 

His father wanted Bola de Nieve to be a schoolteacher. 
He went through high school and got his degree as a 
teacher, specializing in mathematics at the Havana 
Normal School, while he studied piano and painting on 
the side. By the time he was nineteen, the brand-new 
teacher began to accompany theater and radio performers. 
He played popular music with Ernesto Lecuona at two 
pianos and tried out some compositions of his own. 
Shortly afterward, he left Cuba for the first time, travel- 
ing to Mexico as accompanist to the stunning theatrical 
and variety actress Rita Montaner, a Cuban counterpart 
of Pearl Bailey. There it was that the nickname of Bola 
de Nieve became official. When his schoolmates called 
him by it in Guanabacoa, he was infuriated, but he 
decided to adopt it as a professional battle cry. Since 
that time he has played and sung as a soloist or in com- 
binations in almost all the capitals of Latin America and 
several of those in Europe, including Copenhagen. He 
has appeared in Argentine and Mexican movies and on 
Cuban and Venezuelan television, and made records for 
companies in various countries (his latest was Bola de 
Nieve con su Piano, an LP number for Montilla of New 
York). When he appeared in the Concert of Cuban 
Popular Music at Carnegie Hall on November 21, 1948, 
the New York Times said his personality was a true 
“revelation.” Today he is acclaimed as the king of the 
Afro-Cuban song, and internationally he is ranked with 
such figures as Maurice Chevalier and Nat King Cole. 
He sings in a very personal style in three or four lan- 
guages besides Spanish, with impeccable diction. His 
programs include songs from all ages, from anonymous 
Spanish popular songs of the eleventh or eighteenth cen- 
turies, with words by the poets of the Spanish Golden 
Age, to songs by contemporary composers from Brazil, 
Argentina, or Mexico, and always Cuban songs. 

“What do you think of the invasion and conquest of 
the United States by the mambo?” 

“It doesn’t surprise me. The mambo is nothing but 
the syncopation of American jazz subjected to the rhythm 
of the Cuban drums.” 

“Do you think mambo will have much influence on 
jazz?” 

“It’s not the mambo. Call it mambo or call it the devil, 
it’s the Cuban drums, rhythm, and Cuban artists that 
have enriched U.S. jazz. From one end of the country to 
the other, bands playing ‘cool’ or ‘progressive’ jazz have 
added conga drums, bongos, and drummers. Our “Gods 
of the Drumhead,’ the late Chano Pozo and Candido 
Camero, played and made records with the geniuses of 
jazz—Stan Kenton, Dizzy Gillespie, Errol Garner, Billy 
Taylor. Stan Kenton has composed a Chorale for Brass, 


Piano, and Bongo.” 

“So is mambo really Cuban or not?” I asked, re- 
membering his much-discussed reply to the inquiry on 
this problem conducted by the Cuban magazine Bohemia, 
in which he participated along with Fernando Ortiz and 
some musicologists. 

“Mambo doesn’t mean anything (I’m speaking as a 
Cuban),” he explained, “and it isn’t danced in Cuba 
because the climate doesn’t permit it. Violent rhythms 
are for export! I’ve already told you: it’s Cuban drums 
over gringo syncopation.” 

“In this war of rhythm who wins in the end?” 

“As always, a third party.” He broke into laughter 
again. “A Spaniard taking revenge—the Madrid chotis, 
derived from the schottische, which subjects the sharp 
Cuban rhythms to its own total lack of syncopation, 
under the formula ‘Chotis over Cuban Rhythm equals 
Cha-cha-cha,’ a regular onomatopoetic creed of Cuban 
dancers and a new invader of the United States.” 

“Cha-cha-cha is a creed?” 

“Sure, brother! Because its slow tempo is ideal for 
our tropical climate.” 

“What do you think about Cuban popular music in 
general?” 

“Listen, chico, the truth is that the danzén is still on 
top, and we have never surpassed the days when Miguel 
Failde wrote the first one.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of the mambophiles?” 

“A goat who breaks a drum pays for it with his skin,” 
as one of his popular songs says. “But, pal, I’m from 
Guanabacoa, and Elegua, the god who opens paths, 
looks after me, and .. . I’m Ignacio Villa!” 

He took his leave with a hearty laugh and began to 
rehearse for the concert. 

I couldn’t help feeling that laughter like that could 
conquer the world. @ @ @ 


While Bola warms up for his PAU concert, artist José Bermiidez 
sketches him for this month’s AMERICAS cover 
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THE 


short story by ERNESTO GUNTHER 


illustrated by ARMANDO MORALES 


AFTER WORK we used to sit by the fire to sip maté and 
philosophize. And also to carry on long conversations 
in silence. 

Braulio, the head groom of the camp, used to join us. 
He was a subtle observer of human beings, animals, and 
things. A sage in his own field. The key to his wisdom 
was tolerance; he seemed to understand everything. He 
always pardoned people when he believed that an act or 
reaction stemmed from the very nature of things. 

One night he told of witnessing a duel. No one had 
tried to prevent it, although everyone knew that one of 
the rivals was bound to die. It would be the one whose 
survival was not justified. What we call innocence had 
nothing to do with it. That is an individual or, if you 
prefer, social judgment that loses its force in the uni- 
versality of life. Generally the one who has a natural, 
primitive right triumphs. It is a right that has nothing 
to do with codes of law. Through the centuries. men have 


Uruguayan-born Ernesto GUNTHER writes for a hobby. Now living 
in Lima, he represents several medical laboratories there. His 
story is illustrated by ARMANDO Morates of Nicaragua, a prize- 
winner in the recent Houston art show on the Caribbean area. 


frequently changed the laws without the laws managing 
to change men. 

Braulio explained that such quarrels are generally 
provoked by matters of love. For example, when a woman 
arouses passion in two men. Destiny often creates such 
situations. Then it can happen that a man is dominated 
by a passion that destroys his reason. Love is a primary 
instinct; this explains its strength and also its violence. 
Because of it, man at times descends to a state that verges 
on savagery. Then judgment counts for nothing. The 
only solution he sees for his problems is the absolute 
one: to kill or to die. 

Thus it had happened on the occasion Braulio de- 
scribed. Both parties were good men, excellent friends, 
and not too fond of drinking. One of them had a wife, a 
good, hard-working girl named Paula, who knew how 
to make pies like no one else in town. Three children 
completed the family, two boys and a girl. The house 
they lived in was a gem, for all its poverty. 

The deceased used to visit them every day to drink 
maté and chat. He was gay, and very good with the 
children. He was not a local man; he had come from 
Pergamino. He used to joke with the woman. Braulio 
knew that he did not do it with any wicked intent. 

But one day the devil must have got into him. Such 
things happen. Doubtless foreseeing the results, he un- 
expectedly disappeared. It was on a Sunday; Braulio 
remembered it clearly. 

He was absent almost a year without sending word, 
though he could write very well. But the “evil one” must 
have dominated him. He had to return to fulfill his 
destiny. He had been born for that woman, and since 
that could not be, he had to die. 

With the help of Braulio’s lengthy description, we 
were able to reconstruct how the battle had shaped up. 

The husband had been in the general store, drinking. 
Whether because of the liquor or of a suspicion some 
evil person had planted in his mind, that afternoon he 
arrived home in a state of excitement most unusual for 
him. He was by nature a placid man. 

Martin, as his friend was called, was by the fireplace, 
drinking maté and conversing with Paula. 

The husband entered and spat an insult at him that 
aroused more astonishment than anger. He immediately 
challenged Martin to fight. 

Martin tried to pacify him. The challenge must have 
seemed absurd to him. 

The husband was overwhelmed with rage. He pulled 
his poncho off his shoulder and slung it over his left arm. 
He drew his big knife. 

Paula shrieked and dashed to the street, calling for 
help. She attracted the attention of the neighbors, who 
came to witness what they had long been expecting. It 
is well known that no one takes the trouble to really 
understand the lives of others. It is easier to trust 
appearances. 

To them, the duel was inevitable. And it was also 
inevitable that one of the participants would fall and 
never rise again. Suddenly the two were in front of the 
house. It was as if an invisible hand had put them there. 
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The duel began. 

It was obvious that Martin did not want to fight. He 
confined himself to defense, an attitude that exasperated 
the other man, who insulted him and yelled that he 
wouldn’t kill him like a mad dog because he had a right, 
and he wanted to give him a chance, to die like a man. 

His friend paid no attention, contenting himself with 
dodging his attacks, so the husband snapped his poncho 
in his face. 

He seemed a wild beast. He was no longer acting under 
the influence of alcohol. He was in the grip of an ava- 
lanche of passions that his masculine vanity, wounded 
by the humiliation of knowing he was the laughingstock 
of the town, had set off. 

It was an avalanche that swept away whatever could be 
or seem reasonable. He felt dominated by the uncontrol- 
lable urge to kill; the victim no longer mattered. He felt 
the need to emancipate himself from routine. All his 
passions, contained for so many years, were ready to 
explode. As he fought with Martin he was fighting every- 
one there. He hated them all. It was like a tremendous 
rebellion. A protest against life, which did not let him 
act as he wished. Now he was avenging himself, escap- 
ing from the path the daily struggle had marked out for 
him. The price did not matter. The death of his friend 
would mean his own as well—it would be the end for 
him as a member of society. He had no doubts about 
the outcome of the fight. 

Martin felt the whiplash of the poncho. He suffered 
it in his face and in his soul. He felt wounded, and he 
reacted, 

The two moved slowly, crouching slightly, keeping 
their guard up carefully and measuring each other, like 
two beasts in ambush. A fold of the poncho hung down 
from each man’s arm to hide the point of the knife. A 
silence charged with anguish reigned, broken only by 
the panting of the rivals and an occasional harsh snort 
that sounded like a death rattle. Their eyes seemed to be 
popping from their sockets. No one said a word. No one 


lifted a hand to separate them. Everyone knew that what- 
ever destiny disposed would happen. The fighters began 
a nervous feinting that heightened the tension still more. 

Suddenly the tragedy of the scene was rent by a 
grotesque incident. A small dog, from somewhere, began 
to frolic around, attacking the fighting men, barking 
ceaselessly, and jumping from one side to the other. 

Threatening to kick him, the husband dropped his 
guard. It was for a fraction of a second, which Martin 
seized to mark him with the point of his knife. A red 
streak cut across the husband’s cheek. Blood from the 
cut began to bathe his face. 

Suddenly the little dog withdrew howling. Someone 
had hit him or kicked him. He stopped a short distance 
away, his howls now longer and more pitiful. 

The husband savored the salty taste of blood and 
grew more enraged, 

The sight of the wound on his friend’s face seemed to 
produce a strange, discouraging effect on Martin. In 
this instant he remembered the reasons that had made 
him leave the village. His eyes widened, wiping out his 
fierce expression. He was defending himself only me- 
chanically now. He gave the impression that nothing 
mattered to him any more. 

The spectators sensed that the end was near. Cold 
sweat drenched their brows. The ones who were fighting 
were no longer men. They were figures moved by invisible 
strings. The silence grew heavier with the imminence of 
the tragedy all felt approaching. 

Stabbing at his man after a rapid feint, the husband 
buried his knife in his friend’s throat. A clearer rattle 
pierced the silence. 

Martin fell. From his jugular vein a stream of blood 
gushed like a jet toward the sky. How much blood a man 
has! 

In the distance, the little dog continued his sorrowful 
moaning, as if complaining that they hadn’t let him play. 

Something shattered the emotion. Doubt filtered 
through the cracks. Breaking the silent circle of specta- 
tors, a man took charge of the husband. A few steps away 
they saw a saddled horse tied to a post, as if waiting 
for them. 

The slasher embraced the man with tears in his eyes. 
Back from his escapade of rebellion, he found himself. 
He felt frighteningly alone. He glanced around at the 
townspeople. After a moment’s hesitation, he mounted 
with a leap. He asked them to look after his wife and 
children and left at a gallop. 

Braulio finished his story, pronouncing that, to live 
in peace, it was necessary for every thing and every ani- 
mal, and of course every Christian, to occupy the posi- 
tion that fitted him. An order ruled the world, and it was 
necessary to respect it. We noticed a tone of self-assurance 
in Braulio’s last phrases, as of one who wants to impress 
with his learning. We soon discovered that he was only 
trying to choke the feelings that seemed to have become 
real to him as he told the story. 

Through his bushy beard could be seen a scar that 


marked his left cheek down to the corner of his mouth. 
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Before taking off for Latin America to work in the binational 
cultural centers, a group of U.S. people received orientation 
pointers from Dr. Guillermo Nannetti, Chief of the PAU Division 
of Education. Here they are introduced to education booklets 
issued by the PAU. 


Arriving in Panama for the Conference, President Eisenhower 
shakes hands with OAS Secretary General José A. Mora (left), 
while Panamanian President Ricardo Arias (right) looks on. 

In the background are Ambassador César Tulio Delgado of eerie 
Colombia, Mr. Sherman Adams, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower. Pie ee 


Bird Vendor, a painting by the distinguished Uruguayan artist 


Council Chairman César Tulio Delgado of Colombia opened the José Echave, drew the attention of two of his compatriots at 
special session of the OAS Council commemorating the Panama the opening of his PAU show: Miss Susana Rodriguez Nery, 
Congress in the same tiny room where the first meeting took stepdaughter of the OAS Secretary General, and Dr. Washington 
place a hundred and thirty years ago. (See “After Panama,” P. Bermudez, Vice Chairman of the Inter-American Economic 


page 2) and Social Council. 
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Hungry pigeons blend into elegant sidewalk designs of Brazilian capital 


mis 


GEORGES D. LANDAU 


Denizens OF Rio pe Janemo, blasé about such tourist 
embellishments as Sugar Loaf, Copacabana Beach, and 
Corcovado with its statue of Christ on top, are inclined 
to take for granted another trade mark of their city: 
the decorative mosaics that carpet their sidewalks. 
The light-hearted, happy-go-lucky spirit of the carioca, 


Belgian-born, Brazilian-bred, twenty-two-year-old Grorces D. 


Lanpau is Rio correspondent of Habitat, Sdo Paulo art review. 
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underfoot 


as residents of Rio are called, is echoed in the rhythmic, 
sinuous walks along Avenida Atlantica, one of the most 
photographed streets in the world. The same gay accents 
grace the sidewalk before the dignified Victorian Su- 
preme Court building, in the heart of the Brazilian 
capital. 

In 1883, a very proper Englishman, Sir Charles James 
Fox Bunbury, complained about the shabby streets in 
the malodorous semi-colonial city that was the Rio of 
old, then the seat of an Imperial Court. Undoubtedly he 
was justified. The first stone paving dates back to 1617, 
but modern paving is relatively recent, and one still 
finds streets of the so-called capistranas in Rio—large, 
smooth granite slabs that replaced the rough cobble- 
stones or mud that for years pedestrians had to negotiate 
along narrow, winding streets. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century Ouvidor and Goncalves Dias streets— 
traditional centers of fine shops and closed to vehicular 
traffic—were paved with ceramic tiles in geometric de- 
signs of red, yellow. and white. If now you asked one 
of the shopkeepers the color of the tiles he walks on 
every day, he probably could not tell you. The design 
is visible only at night, when the noisy, frenzied tread 
of a million feet is silenced and the street echoes the 
slow, rhythmic steps of a lone guard. 

Rio may have popularized sidewalk arabesques. but it 
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Pedestrians passing National Museum of Fine Arts tread on stylized 
version of Brazilian national emblem: the star and circle 


Handsome leaves embellish Avenida Rio Branco in the heart of 
the capital’s business section 


Workman patiently fashions a “Portuguese sidewalk” by hand, using 
a wooden pattern to carry out motif selected by city authorities 


was not the first to use them. In fact, technicians still 
refer to this original artistic paving as “Portuguese side- 
walks.” Globetrotters will recall the lovely Avenida da 
Liberdade, Lisbon’s main artery, striking in the same 
black-and-white mosaic. It seems to have been intro- 
duced in Portugal in the early nineteenth century by an 
engineer named Pinheiro Furtado. 

The Brazilian writer Gastaéo Cruls, in his delightful 
portrait of the city entitled Aparéncia do Rio de Janeiro, 
says that mosaic sidewalks were originally introduced 
in Brazil in 1905 on Avenida Central (the present Ave- 
nida Rio Branco), “for which job experienced Portu- 
guese pavers were especially hired.” The mayor at the 
time was Pereira Passos, an engineer who was respon- 
sible for beautifying, remodeling, and cleaning up the 
city and converting it into a modern metropolis. The 
architectural gingerbread of the art nouveau style, which 


Avenida Atlantica mosaics add final touch to Copacabana glamour 


sand or fine mortar. Then the workers, sitting on the 
ground, place one by one the thousands of pieces of 
chiseled white limestone and black basalt in a design 
selected, nowadays, by city authorities. Using a wooden 
pattern, they work in the motif with strict precision. 
Thus as in a gigantic jigsaw puzzle the different shapes 
are slipped into place, juxtaposed but not actually touch- 
ing, at first a little higher than the curb, later pounded 
down with a heavy mallet. The cracks may be filled with 
cement though this is not essential. The result is a side- 
walk easy to tread on as well as amazingly durable. 

From Rio the vogue spread to other Brazilian cities. 
Thus the Teatro Amazonas in Manaus, the former rubber- 
boom city up the Amazon, faces a wide plaza paved in 
the same black-and-white pattern as Avenida Atlantica. 
But nowhere else do the mosaics display the baroque 
whimsy found in the national capital. @ @ @ 


W atch where you walk in Rio and your eyes will be rewarded 


Marine symbols decorate sidewalk label for Navy Club 


predominates in the buildings of that vintage on Avenida 
Rio Branco, is repeated in the sidewalks, with their 
garlanded floral patterns, butterflies, rosettes, and spirals. 
Strangely enough, they do not seem a part of the artifi- 
cial bad taste of that era. Identifying names and em- 
blems appear in front of some buildings, so that as re- 
flective pedestrians walk along, heads bent, they will not 
miss the Navy or Jockey Club, this or that restaurant 
or store. 

To avoid monotony, designs vary from one block to 
the next and sometimes as often as every few feet in the 
same block: floral motifs alternate with squares, curves, 
polygons, Greek keys, friezes, stars, parallels. Ornate 
sidewalks are not confined to the central avenues and 
plazas but have invaded most residential sections, espe- 
cially those in southern Rio. Avenida Atlantica—another 
of Mayor Passos’ accomplishments—is in this area; fol- 
lowing the contour of Copacabana beach, it stretches 
voluptuously in the sun, pressed between an emerald sea 
and a wall of skyscrapers. The undulating motif that 
runs the entire three-mile length of the thoroughfare 
could mean many things: the omnipresent sea, the sug- 
gestive gyrations of the samba, the swagger of Rio’s 
toughs, or simply an impetuous Latin fantasy. Whatever 
the symbolism, when the lights go on at night along 
Copacabana, forming the much-celebrated pearl necklace 
along the beach, the sidewalks take on the unreal aspect 
of a stage set, as if they were a Hollywood invention. 

Just as it is impossible to determine whether the zebra 
is a white animal with black stripes or vice versa, tour- 
ists cannot decide whether Avenida Atlantica’s serpentine 
mosaic is predominantly white or black. Other sidewalks 
are generally white with dark designs, but can be rose, 
green, or gray, depending on the stone. The raw ma- 
terial is plentiful. 

Mosaic walks are relatively easy to build but rather 
expensive, as they are still made by hand. First a con- 
crete base is laid. This is covered by a uniform layer of 
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THE OAS ON THE FARM 


SponsoreD by the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, Project 
39 of the OAS Technical Cooperation 
Program has set up three regions of 
operation—a Northern Zone with 
headquarters in Havana, an Andean 
Zone centered in Lima, and the South- 
ern Zone with Montevideo as home 
base. The training provided is both 
specific and general: specialized short 
courses for the farmer in agricultural 
extension and university training in 
subjects required for agricultural 
agents. Recently, El Dia, Montevideo 
daily, interviewed Uruguayans who are 
benefiting from this program: 

“In the flat, melancholy land around 
San Ramon in Canelones Department 
many farmhouses are silhouetted 
against the gray June horizon. As you 
draw near, you see that they are all sur- 
rounded by flower and vegetable gar- 
dens. In one of these typical but reno- 
vated dwellings, made of clay and 
straw, . . . fourteen-year-old Elba Mo- 
rales lives with her family. Together, 
they farm several acres in the Project 
39 Demonstration Area. . 

“Elba used what she learned in the 
home economics work programs to 
make the interior of her humble home, 
which had not even been whitewashed 
for years, so comfortable and inviting 
that it now rivals some city houses. 

“What caused this miraculous 
change? Elba Morales realized that the 
time had come to bring her elders’ 


standard of living up to date. Her 
esthetic ambitions were helped along 
considerably by the demonstrations 
held in the Project 39 farm clubs. To 
complement this training, she pored 
over the pamphlets and manuals dis- 
tributed there. 

“It should be pointed out that she 
transformed her home through her 
own ingenuity and skill. She was not 
given a single yard of cloth or a drop 
of paint, for the programs do not aim 
at providing gifts, charity, relief, or 
even prodigious future benefits. They 
simply offer knowledge and training 
to young people like Elba Morales, 
helping them to help themselves. 

“But Elba Morales’ activities are 
not confined to four walls. She is a 
member of the ‘La Victoria’ Club. 

. Like her friends in the area, she 
has her own garden, where, in about 
fifty square yards, she plants lettuce, 
beets, cabbage, tomatoes, and other 
vegetables her mother needs. . . . The 
family’s winter table no longer lacks 
appetizing summer fruits and vege- 
tables. Elba’s gay pantry shelves are 
laden with glass jars of all shapes 
and sizes filled with delicious, juicy 
peaches and plump, red tomatoes, . . . 
preserved in the way she learned in 
her club. 

“Elba also has a new chicken house, 
with watering troughs, feeders, nests, 
and an inclined floor to allow quicker, 
easier cleaning. Though only a begin- 
ner in poultry-raising, she already 


knows the various breeds of chickens, 
their main characteristics, their ail- 
ments and how to avoid them. She has 
tentative plans to try breeds that are 
new to the area, like New Hampshires, 
which at four months weigh about five 
and a half pounds and are excellent 
layers. Taking advantage of the San 
Ramon Agricultural School facilities, 
Elba Morales is well prepared for this 
new venture... .” 
* * * 

. Jess Gonzalez is a tall, robust 
man whose blue eyes radiate that in- 
nate cordiality so characteristic of our 
country folk. He lives on a farm with 
his wife and four children. . . . 

“Only three years ago Jesis Gon- 
zalez began farming a parcel of land 
in the San Ramon Demonstration 
Area. He had come from El Colorado 
looking for new opportunities for him- 
self and his family. It is exciting to 
talk to this enterprising, optimistic 
farmer, so enthusiastic and self- 
confident. . 

“*T want to make improvements so 
we can live decently,’ he says with 
the conviction that he will. 

‘How?’ 

“By using modern scientific meth- 
ods. We used to go about farm chores 
differently. But things are changing.’ 

“*Can you give me an example of 
what you mean?’ 

“*Yes, a very explicit one. By using 
this improved hybrid corn, we can get 
a 100-per-cent greater yield than from 
the common variety. . . .” [Statistics 
compiled in San Ramon indicate that 
common seed yields about 700 pounds 
per acre, while the hybrid variety 
yields some 1,750. | 

“Jesus was one of the first to use 
this new seed, but neighboring farm- 
ers eventually followed his lead. Hy- 
brid corn was introduced in San 
Ramon by OAS technicians, and now 
that more and more farmers are clam- 
oring for it, the 6,500 pounds a year 
that are available for planting can no 
longer satisfy the demand. Interest 
has reached such a peak that each 
community in the area has elected a 
representative to meet with the others 
and try to solve the problem of supply 
and demand. 

“*How do you market your crops?’ 
we asked the San Ramon farmer. 

“*Perhaps you don’t know that the 
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grain is sold in the area through 
middlemen who in turn sell to Monte- 
video wholesalers. But I lost too much 
this way.’ 

“*What did you do about it?’ 

“‘l make more profit by selling 
part of my crop directly to the con- 
sumer.’ 

“*And what’s the difference in your 
favor?’ 

“*About two or three pesos for 
every two hundred pounds, and that’s 
something.’ 

“Jesus Gonzalez’ land was allotted 
to him by the Institute of Colonization 
for livestock-raising and not agricul- 
ture, but it is so fertile that it seemed 
best for crops. . . . So he began to 
grow corn, wheat, and sugar beets. 
Above all, he sought better quality 
and a bigger yield. Following the ad- 
vice of the OAS experts, . . . he spread 
the word about scientific methods. 

“Jestis is also on his way to becom- 
ing a successful poultry-raiser. .. . He 
studied the idea long and carefully, 
then went to the San Ramon branch 
of the Bank of the Republic with plan 
in hand. The bank manager was im- 
pressed. ‘No producer has ever come 
in here with such a fine piece of 
work.’ He extended a five-thousand- 
peso credit. 

“Next the farmer worked with the 
technicians of the Dr. Miguel A. 
Rubino Institute of Animal Biology 
on poultry diseases. The Official Seed 
Service contributed a balanced poultry 
diet. He obtained technical advice 
from an agronomist, Pedro von 
Achemback, who graduated in avicul- 
ture in the United States, and took the 
course at the San Ramon Agricultural 
School. Jestis Gonzalez’ project will 
prove a useful example to the entire 
Demonstration Area. 

“When asked what had made him 
decide to go into poultry-raising as a 
business . . . , he replied: ‘The ex- 
perience of other producers, since this 
is a profitable line. | came to this con- 


Teatro Brasileiro recently made its first 
appearance on Brazilian newsstands. Put 
out by the Sao Paulo Drama School, it 
contains critical and informative articles 
on the theater, plus one complete play each 
month. This cover honors the hit children’s 
play Pluft, o Fantasminha (Plu/t, the 
Little Ghost), by Maria Clara Machado 


clusion when | went with members of 
the Institute to various poultry nur- 
series and saw their records.” 

“*Did you have any trouble making 
up your mind?’ 

“*Yes. There were many sanitation 
problems connected with keeping the 
chickens healthy, but thanks to the 
Rubino Institute | always found an 
answer.” 

““Did you have to pay for their 
help?’ 

“*No, it was free. I only have to 
pay for vaccines if I need them.’ 

“When will you go into produc- 
tion?’ 

“*In August. That'll be in time for 
the traditional December chicken 
sales, and then the hens will be ready 
to lay in March.’ 

“ ‘Do you have any other plans?’ 

“"Oh, yes. Just because my wants 
are simple, that doesn’t mean they're 
few. Mainly, I want to convert my 
place into a model farm for my com- 
munity....” 


* * 


“. .. Zulma Peja is a typical coun- 


try girl, with hair cropped short and 


a captivating smile. Notebook in hand, 
she was checking the progress of the 
various plants she raises in her home- 
garden project. . . . Once her initial 
shyness before city strangers was over- 
come, Zulma explained how her life 
had been changed when she entered 
the ‘Economy and Progress’ Farm 
Club for Young People. 

““Club meetings are my favorite 
entertainment. she said, much to our 
surprise. 

“*After the movies?’ 

“*IT never go to the movies,’ she 
replied. 

“*What about the radio?’ 

don't have a radio.” 

“*You read novels or magazines?’ 

“*T can't, because I’m near- 
sighted.” 

“A fifteen-year-old who is not crazy 
about movies . . . . who does not stay 
glued to the radio, or pore over ro- 
mantic novels. . . . 

“On winter mornings Zulma gets 
up at six-thirty. She milks the cows— 
her favorite is named Mamboreta— 
prepares the family breakfast, and 
carries the milk cans out to the road... 
so that the bus passing at seven-thirty 
will pick them up. With eight in the 
family. and all living off the yield of 
about thirty-five acres, it is not hard 
to imagine how fifteen-year-old Zulma 
spends the rest of the day. Work, 
work, and more work. . . . 

“One obvious reason for Zulma’s 
enthusiasm about the Farm Club... 
is that it affords her contact with other 
girls and boys her age. She talks 
to them about her plans for the future, 
and with each meeting learns new 
ways to face the vicissitudes that are 
common to the group. . All the 
members are trying to free the com- 
munity they live in from old-fashioned 
work methods. 

“For Zulma Pefia, with her method- 
ical, humdrum life, it is a real joy to 
entertain the club members on her 
own farm or to attend meetings in the 


—Unién, Mexico City 
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homes of other members. The ‘Econ- 
omy and Progress’ Club is a long way 
from Zulma’s home, . . . but she never 
misses a meeting. 

“These farm clubs try to interest 
their members in carrying out simple 
home projects under the guidance of 
well-trained leaders. The typical farm 
menu in this region is mainly spa- 
ghetti, hardtack, and meat. To counter- 
act the deficiency of this diet, Zulma’s 
project is a garden... .” 


VIBORITA Por Pepa 


¥ COMO Comsu Ge gorda Maiuu que, cuanao 
le prequntan cuanto pesa, prefiere decir la edad.. 


*... and Marilu must be awfully fat, 
because when they ask her weight, she’d 
rather tell her age.”—El Mercurio, Santiago 


TO LOVE AND BE LOVED 


Exsié Lessa’s regular column in the 
Brazilian weekly Manchete, noted for 
its chatty tone and mild irony, caters 
mostly to feminine readers: 

“Not long ago an innocent, gullible 
soul came to me, all upset, to ask how 
she could make her boy friend enjoy 
her company, or, more to the point. 
make him not want to go dancing 
without her. 

“I told her I know only one way a 
man can enjoy the company of a 
woman: to love her. Just look around 
you. In the name of love, what you 
won't see! Ugly, unpleasant women, 
lacking grace and intelligence, with 
interesting, sought-after men literally 
at their feet. . . . Love can make any- 
thing happen. 

“Be loved. my girl. And he will 
want to go with you to the dance, to 
the grocery. to the department store 


—Si yo tuviera svs piernas tamouén tenaria miedo 
a los ratones 


“If | had your legs, I'd be afraid of mice 
too.” —Carteles, Havana 


on the corner, to the movies, on the 
little car to Sugar Loaf. ... 

“But the young lady wanted a sure- 
fire recipe, with all the ingredients. | 
tried, but I couldn’t. To me, love is a 
miracle and not a prize. If it were a 
prize, the whole world would fall only 
for Grace Kelly, Gina Lollobrigida, 
the most beautiful, the most glamor- 
ous. But, thank heaven, that’s not the 
case! All of us have our chance— 
those who look like Jimmy Durante 
or Frankenstein’s monster, those who 
are pushing sixty, those who are not 
yet fifteen. 

“But let’s get on with the recipe, 
the result of consultations with several 
specialists. They say that a woman 
should always be well groomed. She 
must not be demanding and should 
always be good-humored. Happiness 
helps a lot. She should love the per- 
son she wants to love her. Admire him, 
too. At least pretend to, which is the 
same thing. She should be restful. . . . 
I almost forgot. She must know how to 
cook. A magazine survey in the United 
States showed that most men were 
attracted by a woman who knew how 
to season a steak, to fry chicken golden 
brown, to make good Bolognese-style 
macaroni. For the love of a tasty din- 
ner, they overlooked a crooked nose, 
bowlegs, and even crossed eyes. In 
conclusion, the magazine advised, un- 
ceremoniously: Feed the brute! 

“, .. In brief, be a good companion. 
Do you know what that means? Never 
impose your own opinions, but art- 
fully lead him by devious ways to the 
same conclusion. Argue? Never, for 
heaven’s sake! Pretend that you agree. 
Sometimes it’s hard. You can count to 
a hundred and say a Hail Mary, hop- 
ing your temper will cool down. 

“This is all I found out. I confess 
that often, when I see magazine pic- 


tures of Wallis Simpson, now wife of 
the ex-King of England, I have a great 
urge to write to her. What did she do 
to make such a charming king abdi- 
cate his throne? . . . With all due re- 
spect, the lady is quite plain! And 
when the Duke abdicated, she was no 
schoolgirl. 

“Didn’t she get her man? And there 
they are, together still. He doesn’t 
want any other company. I guarantee 
that he doesn’t go to a single party 
without her. Either the Duchess knows 
how to cook, or she’s a very nice per- 
son, or she dances very well, or she 
knows some secret that the others 
didn’t find out. One day I will write 
to her. And if she replies, I'll let you 
know.” 


HOW TO LIVE LONGER 


THE WEEKLY Colombian magazine 
Cromos carries a section devoted to 
“Medicine for Everyone.” For ex- 
ample, this squib about coffee: 

“Arabian in origin, coffee spread 
through the world centuries ago to 
become one of the most universally 
consumed products of all time. Great 
men have been enthusiastic coffee- 
drinkers. Beethoven said that sixty 
berries were needed to make the best 
cup of coffee. Balzac argued the pros 
and cons of crushing or grinding the 
berries. Voltaire drank enormous 
quantities of coffee whenever he was 
getting ready to write. 

“Nevertheless, until now scientists 
who expressed opinions on the proper- 
ties of coffee have maintained that it 
is a stimulant, noxious if drunk in 
large quantities. 

“Now a... Cornell University pro- 
fessor thinks coffee is something else: 
a serum to insure longevity. In his re- 
search he has used two groups of rats. 
The life span of the rats in the first 
group, who received a specific daily 
ration of coffee, was considerably 
longer than that of the non-coffee- 
drinkers. 

“So this scientist concludes that to 
live longer and be healthier there is 
nothing better than to drink at least 
two cups of coffee every day, four or 
five at most. 

“*None of the highly vaunted youth 
serums discovered lately,’ says the 
learned North American, ‘can com- 
pare with coffee.’ ” 
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PRINCIPLES IN CONFLICT 


Non-INTERVENTION: THE Law AnD Its IMporRT IN THE 
Americas, by A. Van W. Thomas and A. J. Thomas. 
Dallas, Texas, Southern Methodist University Press, 
1956. 476 p. $8.00 


Reviewed by Charles G. Fenwick 


If, in our inter-American relations, there could be 
said to be “fighting words” as distinct from the language 
of diplomacy, one of those words would surely be “inter- 
vention.” To the Latin American it symbolizes the doc- 
trine of an “international policemanship” so self- 
confidently assumed by President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1904, giving to the United States a superior position in 
Hemisphere matters—that of “policeman”—and relegat- 
ing the other American states to the inferior role of mere 
observers. 

The fact that the intervention of the international 
policeman might actually be on the side of law and order 
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was of lesser consequence, if that fact could be admitted 
at all. What counted was the attack by the Colossus of 
the North upon the principle of sovereignty, of national 
independence, of the equality of states. That, it seemed 
to many, was more important than the danger of inter- 
vention by a European power. 

Such, in summary, is the problem the authors of this 
admirable treatise submit to a meticulously careful and 
scholarly analysis, seeking to explain the alleged justifi- 
cation of the so-called “right of intervention” under the 
old international law and to make clear the progress of 
recent years in substituting the collective judgment of 
the inter-American community for the arbitrary con- 
duct of the United States. The task was a difficult one, 
considering the conflicting points of view, and the au- 
thors rightly stress in a prefatory note the importance 
of clarifying the contribution of the American states to 
the maintenance of the rule of law. 

Book I deals with the historical evolution of the 
Western Hemisphere doctrine of nonintervention, sur- 
veying the resistance to European intervention in the 
early days of the American states, the “era of interven- 
tion in the Americas,” and the triumph of “collective 
intervention.” Against this background the authors pro- 
ceed in Book II to analyze in detail the conflict between 
the principle of self-defense, in the absence of collective 
security, and the alleged absolute character of the rule 
of nonintervention. In Book III, they study certain 
“grounds and types” of intervention, that is, specific 
cases of conflict between the two principles in recent 
years. In all three books the authors include the prin- 
ciples and practices of the United Nations, regretting in 
this connection that they may appear “to deal harshly 
with the activities of the United Nations” because of the 
attempts of that organization “to relegate international 
law to the background.” 

In a few instances the authors seem to have lost touch 
with a practical as distinct from a legalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. In particular, they appear to overemphasize a 
possible conflict between the Charter and the Pact of 
Bogota with respect to the authority of the Organization 
to deal with a matter of domestic jurisdiction. But these 
are relatively minor items over which jurists might differ 
while governments prefer to wait until they get nearer 
to decide how to cross that particular bridge. 

Both the authors and the Law Institute of the Americas 
—under whose auspices the volume is published—are 
to be congratulated upon an exhaustive and impartial 
study of a problem that has played so significant a part 
in inter-American relations. The end is not yet; for 
clearly new cases are apt to arise in which the line 
between domestic jurisdiction and the need for collective 
action to forestall individual action in self-defense will 
be hard to draw, as at Caracas in 1954. Happily, a pro- 
cedure to meet such cases has now been found, and we 
can trust to the good judgment of the American states 
as a regional group to apply it justly and effectively. 


Charles G. Fenwick is Director of the Department of International 
Law at the Pan American Union. 
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CROSSROADS 


THE PeopLe oF Panama, by John and Mavis Biesanz. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1955. 418 p. 
Illus. $5.50 


Reviewed by Eugene O. Saphir 


Most recent writings on Panama have dealt in great 
detail with the economic and military importance of 
that marvel of engineering construction, the Panama 
Canal. In this book, John and Mavis Biesanz argue that 
in the construction of the Canal man has let his mastery 
of the physical world far outstrip that of the social 
world. They describe for us what happens to diverse 
groups of people who, drawn to the area by the existence 
of the waterway, which dominates the land through 
which it passes, find themselves in economic and socio- 
logical, and therefore political, conflict. 

These conflicts have been intensified in.the years since 
the end of World War Il. The economy of Panama was 
violently affected by the war, during which astronomical 
sums of money were spent there. The end of the war, 
and the fact that the Canal cannot be defended against 
atomic attack, resulted in curtailment of expenditures 
and brought about an economic crisis with repercussions 
affecting practically every resident of the republic and 
of the Canal Zone. 

The Biesanzes went to Panama in 1946 and lived and 
worked there for nine years. They had an opportunity 
to observe daily the actions and interactions of the main 
groups of people comprising the population as they 
sought adjustment to post-war conditions. 

A short but comprehensive history of Panama, given 
in terms of the arrival, dominance, and decline of one 
wave after another of foreigners, introduces a discussion 
of the role of the Canal today and of the changes in 
organization and operation of the Canal Zone as a 
government and a business. The economy of the republic 


to celebrate feast day in village. From The People of Panama 


is examined in terms of the sociological factors affecting 
that economy and the domination of the Canal. Politics 
and government as a force in Panamanian life and 
Panama’s role in international politics are covered by 
the authors before they examine in detail ‘the social 
structure, family life, work, and recreation of the four 
main groups of people of Panama: the urban and the 


rural Panamanian, the West Indians, and the Zonians 
(U.S. citizens working and living in the Canal Zone). 

In their presentation of the lives, motivations, and 
philosophy of these groups, the authors sought to be as 
objective and factual as possible. They examined a tre- 
mendous body of literature and discussed their subject 
with a host of people who could be expected to present 
facts and informed opinions which the Biesanzes used to 
supplement their own observations and impressions. The 
result is an extremely comprehensive and thoroughly 
readable book that goes far toward making possible an 
understanding of what underlies the nationalism of the 
Panamanians, the bitterness of the transplanted West 
Indians, and the frustrations of the Zonians, whose pre- 
vious calm, well-ordered, and comfortable life is threat- 
ened by the streamlining and modernization of the 
Canal organization. Highlighted in the book is a dis- 
cussion of the steps being taken to integrate the West 
Indians of the Zone into the culture of Panama through 
revision of the curriculum offered in “local rule” schools, 
and of the attempts to provide better employment oppor- 
tunities for Panamanians in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Canal. 


Miraflores Locks of Panama Canal, first locks on Pacific side. 
Illustration from the book 

For the first time since the Canal was opened, some 
forty-two years ago, very positive efforts are being made 
to improve social conditions and solve the problems of 
“peaceful coexistence” in Panama. The authors express 
the hope that success of these efforts will change the 
Isthmus from an area with potentially explosive forces 
into a showcase of democracy and international co- 
operation. 


Eugene O. Saphir grew up in the Canal Zone and has worked on 
various Panamanian newspapers. 


THE SPELL OF THE PAMPA 


En ta Pampa: Noveta Moperna, by Enrique Larreta. 
Buenos Aires, Emecé Editores, 1955. 230 p. 
Reviewed by Antonio Morello 

The author of La Gloria de Don Ramiro, Tenia que 
Suceder (It Had to Happen), Orillas del Ebro (The 
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Banks of the Ebro), and other works—including novels, 
evocations of the past, philosophical essays, and poetry — 
a leading figure in Argentine letters, now offers us the 
latest fruit of his fertile imagination. 

The action of the novel is set in Buenos Aires, with 
the scene transferring, shortly before the last chapter. to 
a town in the same province, and; later, to the pampa. 
The time is the present. 

Pampa is the name given to the Argentine plains, 
similar in many ways to a tropical savanna but even 
more lacking in trees. The author dealt with this theme 
before in the novel Zogoibi. This is the land where Mar- 
tin Fierro, the legendary gaucho immortalized by the 
poet José Hernandez, was born, lived, and died. Martin 
Fierro set the model for a type of equestrian sheep- 
herder that has evolved notably in our literature since 
the end of the last century. 

Larreta himself discussed that transformation in his 
book La Naranja (The Orange), in these words: “The 
real gauchos whom I| managed to get to know were men 
whose eyes showed a withdrawn sadness, like a caged 
mountain lion. Less picturesque, undoubtedly; but per- 
haps more interesting than the ones of the old days. In 
their haughty souls they carried a hidden conflict. a 
drama of a soul broken, imprisoned, profaned, humili- 
ated. When I had to deal with this matter, in novels and 
above all in plays, | described what | saw, just as it was. 
Perhaps many hoped that I would offer them an old- 
fashioned genre piece. in line with what they saw on 
some stages or read in books of another era—the Pampa. 
the legendary Pampa, with its picturesque scenes of 
bygone days, its primitive people and their typical equip- 
ment and clothes. The Pampa without gates, without 
fences, the absolute Pampa, the free and mysterious 
Pampa, no longer exists.” 

The protagonist of En la Pampa feels himself irresist- 
ibly drawn to the pampa, and he gives himself over to 
it, in his last days, completely and definitively. 

Gerardo has returned to his homeland “with his nerves 
somewhat shot,” after taking part in the Spanish Civil 
War, the depressing effects of which still weigh on his 
mind. He is slow in finding his way again, and, mean- 
while, his life slips away frivolously, lazily, and monoto- 
nously, among friends, in visits and outings. as generally 
happens to wealthy young men. However, certain serious 
episodes take place. which are not enough to give him 
direction. 

A woman with whom he had been intimate in Granada 
—La Mariposa, a sensual Andalusian professional 
dancer—subjugates him anew when she passes through 
Buenos Aires, although ephemerally and superficially. 
Another woman takes her place, with his heart even more 
deeply involved; but it is not long before this gallant 
adventure, too, comes to an end. 

Fed up with the life he is living in the city, he takes 
advantage of the first excuse to head for the country, 
possessed by an insatiable longing for solitude. After 
spending a few days in a small town in the interior, 
whose characteristic environment is admirably reflected 
in the novel, Gerardo begins a meditative life in the 
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isolation of a grotto. And there, where he feels equal to 
God, set apart from his fellow men, death overtakes him. 
an event mourned only by Cristina, a local girl, pure 
and untamed, who has loved him fervently in silence. 

Except for the unexpected ending, the plot revolves 
around a common youthful existence. so the characters 
are not vigorous or the facts surprising. The rhythm 
of the action is slow. Nevertheless, the work keeps the 
reader's attention down to the last page. 

The singular merit of this book undoubtedly lies in 
the style, which is elegant and masterly, descended from 
the purest tradition of the language. Each chapter is 
a literary jewel. It is difficult to find in the works of 
contemporary authors more precise descriptions of land- 
scapes, more vivid narratives. more perfect portraits, or 
states of mind more profoundly analyzed. And all this 
within a broad frame of dazzling beauty. 


Antonio Morello is a federal school inspector in Argentina. 


PRIZEWINNERS 

Two Pan American Union staff members have re- 
cently won recognition for outstanding literary achieve- 
ment. Javier Malagon, editor of the Pan American 
Union’s Inter-American Review of Bibliography, was 
awarded a prize by the Ateneo Espafiol de México for 
his work on La Literatura Juridica Espanola de les Siglos 
XVI y XVII en Nueva Espaiia, which will be published 
by the National University of Mexico. 

Norah Albanell MacColl. chief reference librarian of 
the Columbus Memorial Library. won the Melvil Dewey 
Medal “for creative professional achievement of a high 
order” at the seventy-fifth annual conference of the 
American Library Association, held this year in Miami 
Beach. Florida. The medal was awarded for the transla- 
tion and adaptation into Spanish of the fifteenth edition 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification System. which was 
published in 1955 by the Forest Press of Lake Success, 
New York (see February 1956 Americas). 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottom. Inquiries about pictures credited PAU 
should be addressed to the Columbus Memorial Library Photographic Collection, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C.) 
Inside 
front cover José Gomez-Sicre 
4.6 Robinson, in Nieve y Selva en Ecuador, by Arturo Eichler 
5. 7 U.S. Army Photo 


8 Portrait from Historia de los Estados Unidos, by John Fiske-—Nos. 2, 
3. 4. 5. from Autobiografia de Benjamin Franklin 


10 From A Popular History of the United States, by William Cullen 
Bryant and Sydney Howard Gay—From American History, by 
Howard E. Wilson and Wallace E. Lamb 
11, 13 Courtesy Franklin Institute 
12 From Autohiografia de Benjamin Franklin—From Historia de los 
Estados Unidos 
15. 18. 19 Courtesy Venezuelan Ministry of Education 
16 Nos. 1 and 2, courtesy Isabel Aretz—Courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Luis 
Felipe Ramon y Rivera 
17 Courtesy Isabel Aretz—Courtesy Venezuelan Institute of Folklore 
Courtesy Luis Felipe Ramon y Rivera 
20 Courtesy Isabel Aretz—Courtesy Venezuelan Ministry of Education 


21 Courtesy United Cerebral Palsy 
22 Courtesy Dr. Walter Betbeder—Courtesy Ruth Pereira—Dr. Alfredo 
Rolando Oest. courtesy Dr. José Antonio Ibarra M. 


23 Courtesy United Cerebral Palsy—Dr. Alfredo Rolando Oest. courtesy 
Dr. José Antonio Ibarra M.—Courtesy Dr. Carlos Bustamante B. 
24 Courtesy Gisela Natez de Puig—Courtesy Dr. Car!os Bustamante B. 


Courtesy Dr. Juan Carlos Ventura 
25 Courtesy United Cerebral Palsy (2) 
26 Courtesy United Cerebral Palsy—Courtesy Reni Photos—Courtesy 
Dorothy Weldie 
33. No. 1. courtesy José A. Mora—Nos. 2 and 3, F. Adelhardt, PAU 
34. 36 J. Souza 
15 Nos. 1, 2, and 4, J. Souza—No. 3, Scott Seegers 
Inside 
back cover Scott Seegers 
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(For a complete chart of OAS machinery, see the June 
1956 AMERICAS) 


1. The Pan American Union and the Organization of 
American States are two distinct entities. One is an inter- 
national body designed to keep the peace and promote 
the people’s welfare in the twenty-one Western Hemi- 
sphere republics. The other is the secretariat and head- 
quarters. Which is which? 


2. Each member nation sends a representative to serve 
on the OAS Council, permanent executive body for the 
Organization. Does this envoy hold the rank of chargé 
daffaires, minister-without-portfolio, or ambassador? 


3. The first positive step toward an inter-American 
system was taken when ——- ——— surnmoned representa- 
tives of the American nations to the Congress of Panama 
in 1826. Fill in blanks with statesman’s name. 


4. Next came a series of assemblies known as the 
International Conferences of American States. The first. 
held in Washington, D.C.. was presided over by U.S. 
Secretary of State James G. Blaine. When was it? 


5. The OAS Charter was signed on April 30, 1948, 
when the name “Organization of American States” was 
adopted at the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States. In which American capital was it held? 


6. Today, sixty-six years after its founding, the OAS 
is the oldest international organization in existence. True 
or false? 


7. The supreme policy organ of the OAS, which meets 
every five years, is the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the OAS Council. or the Specialized Conferences? 


8. The OAS Council has the constant advice of three 
subsidiary Councils in the economic, legal, and cultural 
fields. Can you name them? 


9. The Specialized Organizations of the OAS are per- 
manent intergovernmental agencies established by multi- 
lateral agreements to perform technical functions. Fill 
in the following blanks to complete their names: Pan 
American Institute of Geography and ——-; the Inter- 
American of Women; the American International 
Institute for the - of Childhood; the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural ——-: the ——- ——— Sanitary 
Organization; the Inter-American Indian ——. 


10. A treaty of reciprocal assistance. based on the 
formula of collective self-defense, was signed in 1947. 
Did this take place in Buenos Aires, Lima, Havana, or 
Rio de Janeiro? 


STUDY ABROAD 


A limited number of fellowships for 1957-58 are 
available to U.S. college graduates under two inter- 
national programs sponsored by the U.S. Government: 
the Fulbright awards, for study in Chile (the only Latin 
(American country so far participating); and the 
awards granted under the Buenos Aires Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
for study in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica. Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras. Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

A candidate for a Fulbright fellowship must be a 
U.S. citizen, in good health, with a college degree or 
its equivalent at the time the award is to be taken up, 
and an adequate knowledge of the language of the 
country for which he applies. Preference is given to 
those under thirty-five. Applications are screened by 
the Institute of International Education, and the final 
selection is made by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. Awards under the Fulbright Act, which au- 
thorizes the use for educational exchanges of foreign 
currencies and credits acquired through the sale of 
surplus property abroad, are made entirely in the cur- 
rencies of participating countries abroad. They cover 
transportation, tuition, books, and maintenance for one 
academic year. 

Under the Buenos Aires Convention, the Institute of 
International Education makes the preliminary recom- 
mendation of candidates, and the host country the final 
selection. These awards include transportation pro- 
vided by the U.S. Government and tuition and mainte- 
nance allowance provided by the host government. 

Application blanks for either type of fellowship, and 
a brochure describing the awards, are available through 
the Institute of International Education (1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y.) and its regional offices 
in Chicago, Denver, Houston, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington. Request for the blanks must be postmarked no 
later than October 25, 1956, and the applications must 
be submitted by November 1. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
BECOMING A “TICO” 


Dear Sirs: 

My country, Costa Rica, may be small, but it has a heart big 
enough for Americans everywhere. Our people are friendly by 
nature; they soon make the foreigner feel a tico, as we are called, 
by regarding him as one. 

In 1953 a student from the University of California arrived at 
our university to continue his studies. We became close friends. 
He visited several times in my home, and was treated as if he 
were one of my brothers; in short, he really became a tico. The 
Ministry of Education arranged various trips throughout the 
country, and he was invited on excursions to the mountains, which 
he was wildly enthusiastic about, taking both photographs and 
notes. At fiestas he adapted himself readily to the local customs. 
Certainly his education in my country extended beyond the class- 
room. We engaged in many discussions about Western Hemi- 
sphere problems. We talked about our great men—Washington, 
Morelos, Miranda, Bolivar, San Martin, Lincoln, José Marti, and 
Dario. But always we discussed these things as if America were 
a single country instead of twenty-one. 

This friend has shared Americas with me at home. And my 
pupils have used it in the classroom. In dealing with the history 
and geography of the Hemisphere, its articles have helped them 
to complete their assignments. The life of the Indian, the dis- 
covery of a river, the industry and economy of a nation, the art, 
and many other facets of the countries portrayed in AMERICAS 
have given my students a far better understanding of the Western 
Hemisphere. . . . M. Argiiello M. 


Heredia, Costa Rica 
AFTER PANAMA? 
Dear Sirs: 

Apparently the recent Panama get-together of ambassadors and 
presidents was highly successful in the sense that it gave them 
an opportunity to exchange views face to face. But what’s all 
this about creating a special commission of presidential appointees 
to deal with Western Hemisphere social and economic problems? 
What will they do that the Organization of American States’ 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council is not already doing? 

Edgar Norse 

New York, N.Y. 
For the answer to this, we refer reader Norse to the Secretary 
General's explanation on page 3 of this issue. 


Dear Sirs: 

In connection with your special issue commemorating the 
Congress of Panama in 1826, it is little known that a subsequent 
conference was called at Lima, Peru, in 1847, attended by repre- 
sentatives of New Granada (Colombia), Ecuador, Bolivia, and 
Chile, though invitations were also sent to the Argentine Repub- 
lic, Brazil, Central America, Mexico, United States, and Vene- 
zuela. Quite a comprehensive plan for the peaceful settlement of 
inter-American disputes was agreed upon. 

Eight years later a purely regional conference was held in 
Chile, covering the Pacific Coast. In 1864 Peru called the Con- 
gress of Hispanic States, at which a “Treaty for the Preservation 
of Peace” and a “Treaty of Union and Defensive Alliance” were 
signed, although neither was ratified. 

Thus the Pan American movement was taking form half a 
century before the Washington Conference of 1889. 

John Vavasour Noel 
Cuernavaca, Mexico 


HOUSTON ART SHOW 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations to José Gémez-Sicre on his choice of modern 
paintings from the Caribbean for the Museum of Fine Arts show 
in Houston, Texas (“A Critic’s Choice,” May 1956). As a 
Chilean, I would also like to add a word of thanks to the Hous- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts for its interest in our so-called Latin 
American art. Susana Guevara 
Pasadena, California 
STUDENT PUBLISHERS 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to call your readers’ attention to Semb/anzas 
Hispanoamericanas, a Spanish-language magazine edited and pub- 
lished by a group of Latin American students at the University 
of Notre Dame with the cooperation of the Department of Modern 
Languages and the encouragement of its chairman, Dr. Walter M. 
Langford. It is one of the ventures of the “Club de la Raza,” a 
very active Notre Dame group, and perhaps other schools and 
clubs would find the idea useful. 

Semblanzas Hispanoamericanas is mimeographed, appears 
monthly, and is distributed gratuitously among the Latin Ameri- 
can students at the University of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege and St. Mary’s Academy at South Bend, Indiana, and also 
among the students of intermediate Spanish at Notre Dame. It 
carries articles on varied Spanish American topics, mostly of a 
literary, historical, and biographical character, along with high- 
lights of cultural and technical achievements of the United States, 
and, of course, local university events such as the celebration of 
Pan American Day, sports competitions, and so on. Each issue 
has an illustrated cover that usually represents some Latin Ameri- 
can motif. Edmund Stephen Urbanski 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses and be able 
to write in at least two of the official OAS languages 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French), shown below 
by the initials after the name. Those who are students are 
asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or college 
(C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk 
after the name. 


Francesco D'Agostino Elias Cuevas Santos (E, S) 
(E, S, F, Italian)* Recaredo, 46 y 48 
Via Bormida 1 Seville, Spain 
Rome, Italy 
Annie Seeder (E,P,Dutch,German) 
Rua Riachuelo 201, 8° andar 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


M. Angélica Montes C. (E, S) 
José Toribio Medina 39 
Santiago, Chile 

Hernan Gonzalez Guajardo 


Elvira Rita Acosta (E, S)—C (E, 8S, F)—H 
Avenida N.S. del Rosario 1431 Tarapaca 644 
Rosario, Argentina Santiago, Chile 


Edite Brzozowski (E, 8, P)—H 


Jorge Morera (E, S)—C 
Prof. Juvenal Miiller 112 


Olaguer Felia 2010 


Olivos, Provincia de Buenos Aires Porto Alegre, RS, Brazil 
Argentina 
Mario Ignacio Amondarain 
| Stephen Goodyear (E, S, F, Italian) (E, 8, F)—C 
15 Fowler Street 9 de Julio 1280 
Quincy, Massachusetts Pergamino, Argentina 
Verénica Ureta Castro (E, S)—H Ismael Ureta Castro (E, S) 
| Biarritz 1970 Biarritz 1970 
Santiago, Chile Santiago, Chile 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, 
and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. Called “The House of the 
Americas,”” its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 


Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 
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Opposite: Cloister and courtyard of La Merced monastery, about 
a block from Plaza San Francisco (Bolivar) in Quito 
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The 1956-57 illustrated Catalog 
of Pan American Union Publications 


Bibliography listing a colorful and informative variety oat i PUBLICACIONES 
of books, booklets, and reports about the member no- 
tions. Some deal with literature, art, music, education, ; Oc 
travel. Others treat sociological, scientific, legal, eco- 
nomic subjects. Titles appear in the official languages of 
the Organization—English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French. Free services of the Pan American Union are also 
listed as well as the Pan American Union offices and 


sales agents. 
ACT NOW! Write today for your free catalog to: 


Division of Publications, Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION PAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 
Washington 6, D.C, U.S. A. EXENTO DE FRANQUEO POSTAL 


ISENTO DE FRANQUIA POSTAL 
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